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Meetings of Societies. 


AGAS8sIz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Sciences. Hall! of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, February 14. 

APPALACHIAN MounTAIN CLUB, Rooms, 9 Park Street. Next 
regular meeting, at Institute of Technology, Wednesday, 
February 14. 


Bostonian Socrety. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, February 13. 


Boston Society or Crvi. ENGINEERS. 
field Street. 


Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, February 21. 


Boston Society or NaturaL History. Natural. History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum 
of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 


Boston ScrentiFic Society. 419 Washington Street. 
regular meeting, Tuesday, February 13, 


Next 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A. M. 
to6 P m., Saturdays to 4.30 Pp. M.; also Tuesday evenings. 


MASSACHUSETTS HoRTICULTURAL SocreTy. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Saturday, January 27; Hardy Grapes, 
by Dr. Jabez Fisher of Fitchburg. 


Museum or Fixe Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition 
illustrating processes of engraving invented from th 
the 18th century ; closes May 20, 1894. 


prints 
5th to 


; New EnGianp HisToric-GENEALOGICAL SocreTy. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, February 7. 


PaRKEeR Memoriat Scrence Ciass. Corner Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, January 28, 1.30P.M. The Taoist 
Ideal, by Rev. F. H. James. 


Society oF Arts. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next reg- 
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| past year; this increase was 8,528. 
| Union can make such a showing; although we 
|one of them could. 


| sion appointed under the law of 1890, by which the aid of 


| Carmatng districts. 


TO-DAY. 


Public schools and public I libraries, two great agencies 
for the growth of good citizenship, flourish apace in Massa- 
chusetts, as appears by the reports of the State Boards 
having supervision of these matters. Secretary Dickinson's 
report shows that the number in attendance upon schools 
below the grade of technical or professional schools and 
colleges was, during the past year, 454,095; and this ex- 
than 60,000 the 
of five 


ceeds by more number 
the 


Massachusetts. 


of youth between 


ages and fifteen years in the whole state of 
Another fact shown in this report is the 
increase in the number of pupils in the public schools, the 
No other state in the 
wish every- 


As regards public libraries, the report of the commis- 


the state is given towns in establishing libraries, says that 


of the 352 towns and cities in Massachusetts, only 44 are 


without these adjuncts of civilization. Some of these des- 
It 
that the towns having no free public library are, without 
the 


this is no reason why they 


titute 44 will soon have libraries. is also noticeable 


exception, sparcely settled communities mostly in 
And while 
| should not have public libraries, it perhaps explains why 
| the y have ngt got them. Perhaps the most gratifying fact 
stated in this report is that more than thirty towns have 
received private gifts for library purposes during the year, 
the benefactions amounting to more than half a million 


dollars. 





The model of the proposed new Music Hall, on exhi- 
bition in the Public Library building on Copley Square, 
has attracted much attention. It has called forth expres- 
sions of approval from professional architects so warm 
that they may be termed enthusiastic, and the non-profes- 
sional public, with which Mr. McKim has become a fashion 
here in Boston, has accepted it as undoubted perfection 
This mode} is the fruit of a study of the best examples of 
the concert hall to be found in European cities, and is 
supposed to combine the best features of each. In theory, 
every requirement of perfect acoustic qualities is embodied 
in the plan. 
projection in the hall; there are no overhanging balconies, 


There is not an echoing angle or a reflecting 


but an amphitheatrical arrangement of seats; the stage is 
built like the bell of a trumpet. But when all this is seen, 
it remains to be said that luck, and luck alone, will make 
it a perfect concert hall. Acoustics as applied to building 
construction is yet experimental. Much as has been dis- 
covered of the underlying principles of the science, in 
their practical application they usually result in surprising 
disappointment. The acoustic propertiee, of the present 
Music Hall, although far from perfect, owe their excellence 
to fortunate accident, which might not happen again were 
a duplicate of this hall to be erected. 
Hall will undoubtedly be a tremendously costly affair, and 
every one will hope that good luck will attend its construc- 
tion. 


The new Music 





The Advertiser publishes in its issue of Thursday the 
result of some ‘interviews’ in Worcester regarding the 
past and present history of Clark University. It is not 
going beyond proper lines to say that perhaps the greatest 
misfortune of Clark University has been that, from the 
first, one of the Worcester newspapers has undertaken the 
ungracious task of ridiculing the founder. 


money for the founding of a university in Worcester. 


spirited town. 


abuse. 


itself. 


1894, 


This gentle- 
man, who had a wide experience in the methods of educa- 
tion, determined, late in life, to give very large sums of 
One 
would have said that this would interest every citizen in the 
But unfortunately, for some reason, one of 
the newspapers in Worcester has made Mr. Clark the 
object of constant attack, either in the form of ridicule or 
He might have expected dissatisfaction in other 
university towns, but such dissatisfaction has never shown 
On the other hand, in his own home he has been 


SINGLE COPIES 
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exposed to pitiless criticism. Scare iby anyiin has been 
done in the University which has not been sedulously held 
We are disposed to believe that in 


Worcester it is an open secret that this sort of home fire 


up to contempt. 


has discouraged the founder of Clark University, who cer- 
tainly, tous who are forty miles away, seems to have 
deserved better treatment at the hands of his neighbors. 


The story comes, by the roundabout way of Tacoma, of 
the discovery of a point on the Central American isthmus 
where the tides of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans approach 
within eighteen miles of each other. The alleged discov- 
erer of hitherto unsuspected geographical conditions is said 
to have brought back with him from his explorations not 
only charts and drawings, but estimates for an ocean-level 
ship canal across the isthmus. The approach of the oceans, 
it is represented, is due to fissures in the separating land 
and chasms in the mountain chain. There is yet the back- 
Cordilleras that must be bored through; but 
for that work ‘ 


bone of the 


estimates’ are ready. This story, coming 
at the moment when the Nicaraugua enterprise is halted 
and asking for aid from the government, will not be received 


without confirmation; but it will be good if true. 





The reconciliation between the Emperor William and 
Bismarck the most in th 
news of a week that has been barren of bomb- 
riots or even the rumors of war with which 
It an in- 
meaning, beyond the 
assurance which it gives, if the reconciliation is complete, 
that the agrarian element in German politics will not re- 
ceive the help it expected from an alliance with Bismarck. 
It is interesting rather as a picturesque ending of a situa- 


Prince is notable incident 
foreign 
throwing or 
the people of Europe entertain themselves. is 


cident which has little real public 


tion in which two great figures in German politics have 
held inharmonious positions. There is no perceptible 
reason why Bismarck, the ‘man of blood and iror,’ and 
William the young ‘ war- -lord’ and militarist should not be 
friends. 





The attributes of royalty have become worn sv very 
threadbare in this Western hemisphere that the wish of 
Lilinokalani to cut off the heads of the members of the pro- 
visional government in Hawaii seems horrible to those of 
Yet that is exactly 
what would be done in any European country to-day; and 
it is not forgotten that, not so many years ago, there was 
some dissatisfaction here in the United States because Jeff 
Davis was not hanged—a ‘ sour apple tree’ being specified 
as the most appropriate gibbet. Liliuokalani, moreover, 
was only reasoning a8 @ “strict constructionist’ of the 
Hawaiian constitution, which prescribes this penalty for 
conspiracy against the government. And this suggests 
that Mr. Dole and his associates, who also must obey the 
constitution, should properly proceed to cut off Liliuoka 
lani’s head; for she now holds the position of a conspira- 
tor. 


us to whom it does not seem ludicrous. 





The work done by the late Frank Bolles in his position 
as Secretary of Harvard University is outlined by the 
Boston correspondent of the New York Evening Post. 
“ Since the office which he occupied was not created till 
1886,” writes the correspondent, “ many of the older gradu- 
ates do not understand the precise duties which he per- 
formed. In 1886 the correspondence of the University had 
grown to such proportions that some man had to be found 
todevote his whole time to looking after it—a man pos- 
sessed of education, accuracy and tact. For this place 
Mr. Bolles, a graduate of the Law School, was chosen. He 
was not, however, content with the mere routine work of 
attending to the correspondence and to the records in- 
trusted to his care, but he devoted an immense surplus en- 
ergy to doing whatever he could for the University and its 
students. One of his characteristic acts was the establish- 
ment of a bureau by which students working their way 
could find employment, not only in the summer vacation, 
but often during term time. Such deeds as these brought 


him into direct contact with the students, and won him 








ular meeting, Thursday, February 8. 
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such an affectionate regard from™them as a young man not 
yet forty seldom enjoys. Accordingly his death, after but 
a few days of serious illness, was felt by all as a personal 
bereavement. To find a man to do the routine work 
of his office may not be hard, but to find a man with the 
energy, the fine courtesy, and the unaffected kindliness 
which made the duties vastly more than routine will be 
indeed difficult.” 


The report of Inspector Colcord shows that 54,375 
immigrants landed at the port of Boston during the year 
just closed. This, of course, does not cover the entire 
immigration, since persons coming in from Canada by land 
conveyance are not counted. Of this 54,375, nearly one- 
half — 26,982, to be exact —come from the Dominion of 
Canada, leaving 27,393 from countries across the ocean. 
There are several interesting points presented in Mr. 
Colcord’s report. One of them is the decrease of immi- 
gration as compared with the preceding year. This 
amounts to nearly 3,000 at the port of Boston, and 141,084 
in the whole country. Something of this decrease is due, 
of course, to the industrial depression of the past six 
months, but it is accounted for more largely, perhaps, by 
the increased vigor with which the laws have been enforced 
under the inspiration of the cholera ‘scare’ and other in- 
fluences, Another feature is the comparatively small 
number of Russians, Poles and Italians coming in at 
Boston. ‘These three nationalities include only 205, 
while Ireland sent 10,798, England, 7,430, and Sweden, 
8,764. This ratio, of course, is not maintained throughout 
the country ; it only serves to show from what countries the 
steamship lines running to this port draw their passengers. 


In corroboration of what has been said in Tuk Com 
MONWEALTH about the resources open to the unemployed 
who will ‘go upon the land,’ an Illinois paper prints a 
letter saying ; “ We Coles county farmers can give em- 
ployment to one thousand more good laborers, this coming 
year, than we have been employing, if they will all work 
for from ten to thirteen dollars per month and board, 
which prices correspond with the prices we farmers have 
to take for our farm products. This looks like low wages, 
but thisis better than eight dollar sper month in the forties. 
And it is better than the ‘ soup house’ and sleeping on the 
cold floor, We farmers of the United States can give 
employment to a million more industrious laborers at eight 
or ten dollars a month and board.” And on this letter the 
editor comments: “ If Coles county, with its 30,000 popu- 
lation, can give employment on its farms to 1000 additional 
laborers, then it is fair to assume that the other counties of 
the state can do equally well, in which event the unem- 
ployed of all the cities in the borders of the commonwealth 
would be able to find work to do sufficient to keep soul 
and body together, and the problem would be solved after 
a fashion. That thousands of worthy men would avail 
themselves of such an opportunity to survive stringent 
times by accepting terms like those suggested above is 
undoubtedly true, while the transference of other idle thou- 
sands to the new theatre of labor would be a serious prob- 
lem. Still it is a time when social problems are bound to 
be discussed, and this contribution to the subject is wel] 
worth considering.” 


In the most crowded precinct of Boston, the recent 
tenement-house census found the average number of per- 
sons in a house to be 17.81, and the average number of 
persons in a room 1.63. In the most instances, the average 
number of persons to a rogm was 3.30, but in all Boston 
there were found but 656 persons occupying tenements in 
which the average number t6@ room was three er over. 
Yet, in the breezy and spacious and altogether delightful 
city of Chicopee, the Springfield Republican finds a condi- 
tion of overcrowding among the Polish operatives in the 
factories that would shame even the slum tenements of 
Boston. ‘“ Ata place called Dineen’s at the lower end of 
Springfield street,” says the Republican, “ within a stone’s 
toss of the city hall itself, is a colony df Poles who pack 
themselves in like dried apricots. Agent Walker of the 
board of health found 11 in a tenement of three rooms 
there last summer and an average of 2.70 persons in four 
tenements of 17 rooms in all. Perhaps the worst case of 
overcrowding ever reported in Chicopee was when small- 
pox was discovered last summer in a tenement near the 
Junction depot. About 20 Poles were found living in four 
rooms and all had to be quarantined there. They even 
slept in the hallway.” There is a good deal more to the 
same effect, or even worse, which does not seem tolerable 
in a community having the broad country in which to 
spread out. Still, these Poles save and send home money ; 
and not only this, but spend and invest it here. Within a 
short time they have built a church costing $15,000 and a 
new parsonage, costing $5,000, is about ready for occupancy. 
It is estimated that fully $20,000 worth of real estate is 
owned by them and that their aggregate wealth, including 
hoardings in old stockings, does not fall much short of 
$100,000, 
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‘THOSE WHO ARE IN NEED: 

One of the leading papers said, the other day, that poor 
people must remember that they have no claim upon the 
community, and that what public organizations do for their 
relief is to be considered as a crumb of mercy, but not as a 
matter of right. This statement, not generally made so 
baldly as this, should never have been made at all. It 
shows that there is one more hand at the bellows of a per- 
son whose education has not been conducted according to 
English or American types, but who has studied his social 
economics in Latin countries. This bald phrase of our 
statute ought to be enough to teach any such writer, who 





| will be good enough to read the laws of the country he 
| lives in, what is the principle of the states of English ori- 
| gin in America. The first section of Chapter 70 of the 
| General Statutes is in these words: “ Every city or town 
| shall relieve and support all the poor and indigent persons 
lawfully settled therein, whenever they stand in need 
thereof.” 





This statement is as convenient a statement as the 
winnowing of two centuries and a half has been able to 
make of the principle laid down in what is known in Eng- 
lish law as the Statute of Elizabeth. The history of this 
statute is simple enough. Up to the time of the Protestant 
Reformation, the organized Church undertook the duty of 
caring for the poor. It was supposed that, with so large 
an organization of ecclesiastics, who were constantly pro- 
claiming the laws of Christian charity, that organization 
might take care of persons who were in want. When the 
kingdom of England declared, under Henry VIII. and 
under Edward VI., that it would not permit any supervis- 
ion of ecclesiastical affairs by a foreign prince, when it 
broke up a great many of the ecclesiastical establishments 
in consequence of this declaration, it had to deal with the 
question of poverty. It did deal with it by what is known 
as the Statute of Elizabeth, which provided that each par- 
ish must make arrangements for the support of all those 
persons who ‘ belonged’ to it. Various modifications in 
the description of who did and who did not ‘belong ’ to it 
have been necessary from that time to this, both in England 
and America. But neither England, nor the American 
states where English law is known, have ever shrunk from 
the duty which England thus assumed under this celebrated 
statute. 

The value of this statute in the administration of 
affairs is that there is some ultimate point beyond which 
destitution cannot go. Under this law of Elizabeth it was 
meant that nobody should starve to death or freeze to 
death or die for want of shelter, and somebody was assigned 
as an officer to see that this did not happen. Everybody 
in England ‘ belonged’ somewhere ; everybody in England, 
therefore, had somebody whose business it was to see that 
he should not suffer from destitution. A provision so 
sweeping, which has become fundamental by the experi- 
ence of three centuries in England and nearly that time in 
America, is of the first importance. Lamartine says 
squarely that, if such a provision had existed in France, 
all the suffering of all the French revolutions would have 
been spared. He means that the indignant protest of 
persons who found themselves starving, with nobody whose 
business it was to care for them, was sufficient to overthrow 
the throne, to execute the king, and to change the civil 
order of France a hundred years ago. He means also that 
every popular uprising in Paris or in the other large cities 
of France can be traced back to the fact that, under the 
law of France, there were certain persons for whom nobody 
was responsible. 

It is interesting to see that in the earliest days of the 
Colony the principles of the Statute of Elizabeth were 
recognized here, As early as 1639, the General Court 
passed an order providing for the care of poor persons and 
also providing that ‘ unsettled persons’ should be cared 
for. This distinction between ‘ poor persons’ and ‘ unset- 
tled persons’ exists still, and must exist in any community 
where people are not actually tied to the soil, as Russian 
serfs used to be. The ‘Law of settlement’ assigns to a 
large majority of the people of Massachusetts the place 
where they ‘belong.’ In that place, be it town or city, 
there is some one whose business it is to ‘ relieve and sup 
port them whenever they stand in need.’ But there will 
be certain persons, who landed recently in the country, 
perhaps, or who have come in from other states, or who 
have been such nomads that they have not secured a per- 
manent status in any town, and these are the ‘unsettled 
persons.’ As early as 1639 the State of Massachusetts made 
provision for them. 


It makes provision for them now. It recognizes that 








the Christian duty of caring for people in want, which up 
till the time of the Protestant Reformation was acknowl- 
edged as belonging to the Church of Christ, now belongs 
to a Christian state. It does not pretend that this duty is 
discharged by any accidental dole. It makes as definite 
provision for ‘those who are in need ‘as it makes for the 
administration of justice between the two richest or strong- 
est persons in the commonwealth. 
Epwarp E. Hace. 





THE BLESSINGS OF THEORY-MAKING. 


The making and preaching of theories has for ages been 
one of man’s favorite diversions. Perhaps one reason is 
this: he finds it monotonous to cleave too closely and too 
long to idleness. Another reason may be that, when a 
man has tumbled into a calamity, or a calamity has dropped 
upon him (sometimes it is one way, sometimes the other, 
just to maintain interest by means of variety), he instinc- 
tively begins to turn it to account. His agile propensities 
utilize afflictions. Out of adversity he extracts occupation, 
and the occupation generates both pleasure and profit. 

No sooner doth the wayfarer slide into a pit than a 
bright idea flashes into his mind, which—if the pit be 
especially uncomfortable—rapidly develops into a theory 
and speedily ensures several of the blessings of theory- 
making. He devises a plan to escape to terra firma, and 
thus, by exercising the activity of mind and body insti- 
gated by a grievous fall, he is not only delivered from his 
misery, but rises into greater strength, wider experience 
and additional sagacity. 

Verily, life is worth living; miseries and theories to 
dispel them are, after all, parts of the enigmatic yet inter- 
esting and beneficent whole. The genuine compensations 
of life are manifold and, to the observant soul, written as 
legibly as letters of light, while to the fool everything ap- 
pears as blank as the image he beholds in his mirror. 

Constructing a theory not only soothes the wretched 
pit-descending pilgrim in his mud-bedaubed plight, but 
forms a ladder of escape from it. Further, it is to be 
noted that, as soon as he arrives once more on the solid 
earth, he immediately proceeds to divest his mind from 
mud and water by devising another elaborate theory which 
is to reduce, if not annihilate, the dangers of his future 
journeys. He rightly considers that another descension is 
not only possible, but probable, and, as he recalls the ago- 
nies of his last escapade, he is stirred to try to discover a 
shorter, easier and more interesting route out of the quag- 
mires which, according to John Bunyan, are so plentifully 
arranged on both sides of life’s pathway. 

Ah! sagacious man, thy wisdom is truly to be com- 
mended. Thy calculatory perceptions of coming woe do 
exert some power for thy good in repressing excessive 
frivolity. Man is no fool, if out of one sour crab-apple he 
can produce enough sweets to cheer him through his dull 
days. 

Let no one despise speculation. How much it has 
diverted mankind. How much mischief it has kept them 
out of. How many inventions has it discovered for us. 
May not a new ‘issue’ so occupy men’s minds as to pre- 
vent a revolution? Did not the first Napoleon once avert 
a national outbreak by amusing the people with a new 
play? What work theory-making creates for printers, 
booksellers, paper-manufacturers and a host of others! 
Last of all, has it not kept me from idleness while I have 
tried to stay execution of the theory-monger ? 

True ; and so, my dear client, go on spinning thy theo- 
ries. Above all, be specially thankful for the suggestion 
that thy critics are too poor of wit to share the superior 
delights of the theory-maker, and hence they carp and snarl. 
And if some are weak enough to utter a silly cry for atten- 
tion to the pressing needs of the nation, have you not a 
ready and conclusive answer—“ There is no necessity for 
precipitancy, since eternity contains time enough to suffice 
for the rectification of all things.” 

Theories are blessings, and not always in disguise, 
either. They relieve misery and promote industry. It is 
said that the worthy Dr. Syntax—improving on the patient 
and prosaic Job—sang joyfully : 

“ As sparks mount upward to the sky 
So man is born to misery.” 
Hence the relief afforded by scheme-invention is a neces- 
sary salve for the sores created by life’s burdens. Thus 
man’s irritation is soothed as he trudges wearily onward 
toward the ‘land of pure delights’ and ‘everlasting spring.’ 

Doth not poor, stagnatic human nature wait for the im- 
pulse of a new theory today? A modern divine (still 
waiting for the title of D.D.) has once more announced 
that “all these theories and the other torments of existence 
are absolutely necessary to the proper development of the 
human race, because vain, sluggish man—like the football 
—will not move any further than he is kicked.” Having 


heard the sage say this more than once, I have decided to 
believe it and make the best possible use of such a sweet 
and comprehensive philosophy. 

Theories are developed by trouble in order to soothe 
its pangs. A whole nation will (sometimes) wait with 
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sublime resignation while its men of light and leading toil | volving drum which went no slower when winding tightly | 


unceasingly to spin longer, finer and more catching webs | upon itself a stout inch-and-a-half rope fastened to a beam, 
' sing] 
than all the spiders in creation have twisted since the days 


Think and take courage 


and no faster when the rope parted under the strain.” 


of Adam. Spin, brothers, spin! Here is another labor-saving invention, kept secreted from 
from the consideration that, after all, matters might have 


been much worse than they are, and that in due time—if 


use by the world for years in which it might have done. its 
great work in easing the burdens of labor. 


people will only wait long enough—an improvementis sure And here is another most useful invention—if it is an 


to come. invention—for which Dr. Plumb claims a high place for 


Just lately, innumerable theories have been rushing | Mr. Keely among the benefactors of the world: To make 


slong like Job’s messengers of evil tidings ‘one on the heels | certain rings required for his machine, Mr. Keely placed 


of another.’ Whether they are to bless or curse, to delight | two half-circles of copper together, “and,” writes Dr, 


or depress, noone knows. And man—the infinitely patient Plumb * joined the ends in some way (without heat), by 


animal—must wait and wait and hope. To help him to} what he calls sympathetic attraction, so the resonant prop- 


hold out, he is told that without the propelling force of fine | erties of the ring are satisfactory, and though you see the 


schemes philanthropy might grow inert. Physicians could | line of union, the two parts cannot be severed. You see 


not continue their good work of looking at people’s tongues | one of these rings, some fifteen inches in diameter, hang. 


ing by block and tackle from the ceiling, and lashed to the 


and tormenting their intestines with pills, if the medical 


eurnals did not bring successive instalments of tedium-| lower half swings a big iron ball weighing 550 pounds, and 


Clubs. associa-| there it has swung for weeks. Has the man who has done 





relieving theories to support their spirits. 


tions, societies are kept alive and prosperous by ‘ projects, simply that, and done it merely to furnish a subsidiary ad- 


Dr. Plumb, “ won no 


new departures’ and ‘ reconstructions.’ junct to his main contrivance,” asks 


Hence, O hasty man, the value of theories. Do not| place among the great artificers ? It is worthy business to 


lespise them and insanely long for the advent of more revile him as a swindling charlatan? The end is not yet. 


practical ’ things. Remember the past—forget the pres-| We shall see what we shall see, or some one will. One 
ent—think of the future. Our institutions must be pre-| thing, however, we see clearly now, and that is that John 


| ’ » . . - . 
served for the salvation of coming generations and a select | Worrell Keely deserves the esteem and admiration of his 





number of great speeches must be embalmed in the nation’s | fellow men.” 
With all deference to Dr. Plumb, we do 


| clearly. 


this | 
An inventor worthy of esteem and admiration 


archives as specimens of nineteenth-century eloquence and | not see 
patriotism. 

Republican, Democrat, Independent, Populist, Socialist ! | would give to the world, for its use and benefit, discoveries 
But just for the 


bent backs and tired brains of long-suffering myriads, may 


Spin, brothers, spin !—for it is your life. of the wonderful value of these alleged inventions.e The 





Heaven soon send us a few strong, brave, honest patriots, | perpetually, would long ago have been doing the hard work 
“ Who will guide their lives by principle, | of toiling thousands; the hoisting machines of untold 

And simply do the thing.” | power would have relieved the stevedores of our wharves 
and the derrick hands of our quarries; the magical wel | 

HEROES OF INVENTION. | 


ing process would have made toil a pleasure in our chain 





hat mysterious contrivance, called from the name of | shops. 
its inventor the Keely motor, is brought into public notice | Ic is neither the scientific nor the humanitarian nor the 
ts i! ; ph l 

rain by the Rev. Dr. Albert H. Plumb, who passed ome higher industrial spirit in which Mr. Keely has pursued his 
agi ) ° » 4h ° l 9 i 8 ’ 
part of hi ummer vacation in Mr. Keely’s work hop in experiments ; if 1s on the lower commercial plane, on which 

‘ : 5S 8uU « « 4 . = Ss 

Philadelphia and declares that he saw more wonders there are found all the humbugs and pretenders; and it is his 


than at the World’s Fair. 


own fault if, in the general estimation, Mr. Keely is classed 


. : . vi se Ti ‘r than with the heroe invention. 
It is a very interesting account of what he saw, which with these rather than with the heroes of invention 


Dr. Plumb writes for the Boston Transcript. It is a cata- | Freperick E, Goopricu. 
logue of marvels, burdened with no abstruse scientific de- | 
the 


of what he sees, or thinks he sees, and the same | 


tails or theories, but described with the entire faith in 


THE COLORATION OF ANIMALS. 


reality 


confident association of apparent cause and effect, which a PROFESSOR EDWARD B. POULTON S LECTURES. 


child would show in describing the mystifications of Herr- In Mr. Poulton’s second lecture, he began to consider 


mann the prestidigitateur. A trumpet is blown and a| in detail the points to which he had called attention in his 


wheel thereupon revolves, or an iron ball rises and swims | general survey. ‘Those animals were first considered 
Mr. 
Keely declares that this is caused by ‘ sympathetic vibra- 
Dr. Plumb 


force absolutely new among all the forces hitherto handled 


in water, or the needle of a compass whirls about. which have their colors so like their surroundings as to 


serve them for concealment from their enemies. These 


tion,” and sees in it the demonstration of ‘a may be called procryptic colors. At the same time, besides 


by man.’ ment from the prey sought, in which case the colors may be 


It may be that Mr. Keely has found such a force. That | called anticryptic. Thus the same method is used for 


is a matter to be demonstrated, not to be guessed at. | defence and attack. The procryptic use of colors is more 


Those of us who do not share the faith of Dr. Plumb may | common. 
yet temper our skepticism by imagining how the modern In considering the forms of life inhabiting the water, it 
industrial applications of electricity would have been re- | will be found that those living at or near the surface have 
garded by scientific men a century ago, or the yet more | transparent colors, not easily seen through the edge of a 
astonishing effects produced by Mr. Tesla in his experi- thin wave. 
ments with rapidly alternating currents. 
phenomena of which it is safe to say that the laws of | of the hydrozoa. Other animals living in shallow water 


The book 


| 
, , 
| along the shore, where the sands and weeds give a varied 
this 
| resemblance extends beyond their tints to their shape and 


nature forbid them to be what they seem to be. 
of nature’s laws is not yet open to the last page. and 
Kut there is fault, and serious fault, to be found with 


those who, believing in the reality of the demonstrations of 


background, are colored in invitation of them; 


contour. 


In this connection, illustrations were shown of 
Mr. Keely, insist upon posing him as a benefactor of erabs which looked like rocks and like seaweeds.  Atten- 


humanity. “There are comparatively few men of public | tion was called again to the long, thin fish, Siphonostera, 
prominence,” writes Dr. Plumb, “ who seem to be willing 
Besides the tints and 


to be known as believers in the importance of his investi-| which it lives and conceals itself. 


gations, or even in the integrity of the man” ; and “ridicule | form by which this animal appears so much like the Zos- 


and contempt continue to be thrown at him.” tera leaves, it departs from the usual horizontal attitude 
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but that was due to the thickness of the cuticle. 


wheels that turn with irresistible power, at no cost and | 


| serving them for protection, they serve as well for conceal- | 


To illu®rate this, beautiful pictures were | 
There are few | shown of the Portuguese man-of-war, so called, and of some | 


which resembles the Zostera or grass-wrack in the midst of | 2¢Tvous system, by which cells contracted and became 








The prevailing colors of caterpillars are green and 
It has been suggested that the caterpillars feed- 
ing on green leaves were green in consequence of the color 
of their food. Mr. Poulton had examined the chlorophyll 
of the green blood of the caterpillar by spectroscope to find 
that, while the two substances closely approached each 
In any experiments which 
were to prove anything on this subject, the leaf-eating 


brown. 


other, they were not identical. 


caterpillars should be fed upon foreign material; and this 
Mr. Poulton took the cabbage- 
eating caterpillar and fed it upon the young yellow leaves 


they are unwilling to eat. 
of the cabbage. The coloring matter in these is inulin, a 
substance very near to chlorophyll and which by action of 
light changes to it. These caterpillars were fed in the 
dark to prevent the inulin from changing to chlorophyll. 
But the inulin was in some antecedent state of chlorophyl, 
and the caterpillars thus fed because of the usual green 
color. By another experiment, the thick colorless stalk of 
the cabbage was taken, which has neither inulin or chloro- 
phyll. The result of this experiment was that the cater- 


pillars, when young 


*) 


were white, maggot-looking creatures, 
and when older, were gray. There were white spots where, 
under usual circumstances, there would have been green 
spots. The epidermal tissue in such places was thin and 


The head 


was of a brownish yellow, as it would ordinarily have been ; 


the interior coloring matter showed through. 


An example was shown of a light-grayish caterpillarl 
which supports itself upon the posterior legs, while the 
fore part of its body remains coiled, the whole having a 
If it is disturbed, it 
falls readily to the ground, still retaining its coiled position. 


close resemblance to a snail shell, 


| Its light transparent hue adds to the deception and it 
| would certainly be mistaken for such a shell, which is 
}common in the chalk districts in England in which these 
| caterpillars are found, 

These methods for concealment would be worse than 
useless ; they would be dangerous if the surroundings were 
lto change. The caterpillar, chrysalis and butterfly each 
live in different conditions, and so they vary accordingly. 
Thus it 


happens that, from eggs produced by the same prodact, 


Certain of these have the power of dimorphism. 


the caterpillars may be green or brown; these two colors 
| representing the usual backgrounds. The chrysalids may 
also be green or brown. ‘Thus their enemies have to take 
a wider range in looking for both green objects and brown 
| objects. 


} 


It will take a longer time to get a given number 
of caterpillars, the area of search being so much greater + 
because of this dimorphism. 


The third lecture was largely attended by an audience 
| profoundly interested. Mr. Poulton began by speaking of 
method of concealment. 


| the ‘dynamic ’ By this he means 


| the concealment where the animal is not bound to assume 
‘one or another form, but has within certain limits power 
| at command which enables it to have several disguises. In 
| the previous lecture he noticed the green and brown forms 
| which exist without any relationship to that which sur- 
|rounds them. He now considered a higher type of dimor- 
phism and one which can be brought forward as it is 
needed, 

This matter first began to be studied thirty or forty 
Lister in England then studied the frog, which 


had attracted his attention by the variety in its colors. 


years ago. 


His experiments led him to the conclusion that this power 
| of change depends upon the eye, and that if the frog was 
Siudies were con- 
ducted by German and French naturalists about the same 


time upon fish and chameleons. 


blinded, it no longer had that power. 


By these various experi- 
ments it was found that this change of color was due tothe 
effect of light upon the eye, by which there was a reflex 
action upon the brain. This was passed on through the 
small with much light, and enlarged showing dark areas 
when the light was diminished. 

In acertain reservoir, holding fish, it was noticed there 
were eight or ten dark ones among the numerous light ones, 


This complaint is unfounded. Public opinion is right 
in refusing to give Mr. Keely a place among the heroes of 
invention; not because he has discovered nothing—for 
that remains to be shown—but because he has adopted the 
methods of a charlatan. Had he been possessed of the 
true scientific spirit, or the spirit of humanity which looks 
to the advance of the race rather than to personal profit, 
either the world would to-day be enriched by many 
valuable inventions or his theory of a new force would 
have been disproved. 

What does Dr. Plumb say? “I have seen,” he says, 
“without apparent exhibition of heat, electricity or any 
other form of energy hitherto operated by man, a strong 
metallic wheel, weighing seventy-two pounds, in swift 


and steady revolution by the hour, and absolutely | 


without cost.” This, then, is a complete invention. 


labor and make existence by so much the more comfortable. 
Another thing of which Dr. Plumb tells: “A slowly re- 


It is | 
ready to take its place in the industrial world to ease men’s | 


of a fish and rests in a vertical position, and, when swim- 
ming, carries its head uppermost. 

Beautiful pictures were shown of the interesting East 
Indian butterfly Kallima, in which the under sides of the 
Besides the 
eral coloring, there are spots on the wing which imitate | 


| 


wings so closely resemble dead leaves. gen- 





fungous growth, and also a transparent spot resembling a 
hole in the leaf. Around such a hole there would naturally 
be an edge of discoloration; this darkened area appears in 
the wing, around the supposed hole. The transparent 
spot, simulating the hole, is caused by an absence of the 
scales, so the membrane is bare. On the anterior part of 
the wing is a white spot of the same size, but not imitating 
a hole so closely. On this white, opaque spot, the scales 
are diminished in number. If such diminution continued, 
| we should have the transparent spot before named. Thus 
we can see the transition by which the semblance of the 
hole has been brought about. In certain moths, such spots 


have been produced by having the scales reduced to hairs. 
' 





they all being of the same species. Upon examination it 
was found, what was before suspected, that these fish were 
all blind with a kind of cataract and so had lost their power 
As to ob- 
taining food, they had found the grubs of caddis flies by 
the senses of touch and smell rather than by sight. 
The animals which possess the power of color-change 
may be divided into two groups: first, those which are 
accustomed to wander and are rapid and vigorous in their 
movements. Their color may change many times in their 
life-history, as is seenin the trout. Second, those fish 
| which are sluggish in their movements, living in sandy or 
muddy bottoms, can change but once or twice in a lifetime, 
and the change is made more slowly. In 1867, Mr. T. U. 
Wood first showed that insects bad the power of changing 
their color according to their surroundings. Experiments 
were made upon the chrysalis of the white cabbage butter- 
fly, Pieris rape, and it was found to vary in color according 


of adapting their color to their surroundings. 
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to the object on which it suspended itself. But it took 
many years to convince the scientific world that there was 
anything in it. 

In 1886, Mr. Poulton began his experiments on this 
subject. It was then thought possible that after the cater- 
pillar first throws off its skin, it being then green and with 
a very moist surface, that it might at that time be in a sen- 
sitive condition, comparable to a photographic film, But 
this change from caterpillar to chrysalis frequently occurs 
by night, and if this theory held good, the night-changing 
chrysalids which could not be affected by the surrounding 
tints, should have different colors from the others. But 
there is no evidence in nature that those changing by night 
and by day have different tints. 

Experiments were made upon the chrysalids of Vanessa 
To, which vary in color from golden to green and to brown. 
When the caterpillars were about to change, they were 
placed in a cylinder lined with green paper, in which they 
made green chrysalids, while others of the same brood 
which were put into a dark box became dark in color. It 
was found in general that those which bung themselves on 
green leaves were green, and those which hung upon stones 
were dark. We are obliged to pass over the very curious 
speculations as to the origin of the metallic lustre of chrysa- 
lids. 

Experiments upon other caterpillars were made by sus- 
pending them, just as they were about to transform into 
chrysalids, in frames divided into two parts by different 
colors. The question to be answered was: Was the chrys- 
alis colored according to the color opposite the eye; was 
it colored like the color opposite the part exposed, an ef. 
fect produced upon the skin; was it a general effect of the 
surrounding colors and so produced by the action of the 
whole nervous system? ‘The chrysalids showed a general 
blending of the two colors, which indicated that the last 
was the true statement. 

By an ingenious device, an experiment was tried by sew- 
ing apple leaves together, so that one collection presented 
the surfaces of the whitened under side of the leaves, and 
another collection showed only the green upper surfaces. 
Caterpillars were then placed upon them; the food of 
course being in both instances the same, but the surface 
coloring different. Those feeding upon the leaves having 
the light surface next them were light in color; those on 
the dark surface were dark in color. 

The results of many experiments made upon the geom- 
eters, the caterpillars resembling twigs were shown. 
These caterpillars usually feed on green leaves at night 
and rest on the twigs in the daytime. When on branches 
where the twigs were light in color, the caterpillars were 
light; when on branches that were dark, the caterpillars 
were dark ; and every intermediate shade was pictured by 
most beautiful illustrations. Pieces of rolled white paper 
were mixed with the food plant, and the effect was to pro- 
duce lighter caterpillars. But this power of producing 
color in accordance with surrounding objects lies only with- 
in a certain range of the colors found in the environment, 
blue and orange paper thus placed produced no result. 





The outcome of the silver scare of six months ago is to 
the vast and wonderful advantage of Colorado, if we may 
believe the representations now coming from that State. 
It seems only the other day that wholesale ruin was pre- 
dicted, that Gov. Waite was threatening to ‘ride in blood 
to the horses’ bridle’ to enforce the free coinage of silver, 
and that miners by the thousands were floating eastward 
in poverty and desperation. But nothing that was pre- 
dicted came to pass. The men of Colorado turned to the 
production of gold, and the effect is miraculous. “ New 
goll camps,” says a letter from a business man of 
Colorado, “are everywhere springing up, our mills and 
smelters are taxed to their utmost capacity, and to-day 
instead of abandoning, we are actually building railroads— 
note this well, actually building railroads, while the 
whole commercial world, east and west, stands stagnant. 
Our gold resources are as limitless as our silver. To 
this fact our people are awaking, and there is not the 
shadow of a doubt that we are entering upon the most 
important, far-reaching, and substantial era that has ever 


been known in the history of gold getting.” 
+ 





Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel will be published by 
Macmillan & Co. on or about Feb. 15. It is called Mar- 
cella, and, unlike her two famous novels, it has a young 
woman for its principal character. This heroine is no 
every-day society woman, but one of the constantly in- 
creasing band of young women who realize that life is real 
and earnest, and that it was not made for pleasure only. 
The story describes the life of a girl who devoted herself 
to the bettering of her kind, and who did so from convic- 
tion and not for a new sensation. The book will be pub- 
lished in two small volumes, though it is not as large as 
either Robert Elsmere or David Grieve, and will contain a 
new portrait of Mrs. Ward. 





THE TWO FOES. 


BY Z. D. UNDERHILL. 

In a great war for consecrated ground 
One who loved Christ and one who served Mahound 
Encountered madly, so that Christian knight 
And zealous Moslem fell in that fierce fight. 
Then, since so wildly they had waged the strife, 
Their anger scarce could pass with passing life. 
O’er their pale corpses hung their souls, yet wroth, 
Till a strong angel bent and raised them both. 
“What!” shrieked the pagan. “ Wouldst thou bear my 

foe?” 
“Tn angel's arms shall a cursed heathen go?” 
Cried the proud knight. The radiant angel bent 
His stately head to hush their discontent. 
“Know, ye bewildered souls,” he softly said, 
* All those who bravely battled, being dead, 
Praise God alike in one angelic host, 
Who to serve truth hive counted life well lost. 
For men, midst whirling clouds of smoke and flame, 
God’s shadow dimly see, and give it name; 
Some on Jehovah call, on Allah some, 
And some fight bravely, though their lips be dumb. 
Learn, faithful spirits, when the strife waxed hot, 
For the same God ye fought, yet knew it not; 
And, now the pangs of death are overpast, 


The same wide heaven shall hold ye both at last.” 


Harpers Weekly. 





A FAYUM PAPYRUS. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE FARLY PERSECUTIONS. 


In what might be called the garret of the great Royal 
Museum of Berlin lie heaped up thousands of torn, dirty, 


unpromising-looking parchments and papyri, chiefly the | 


latter, which were once the filed records and legal proceed- 


ings of the Fayum, that broadening of the Nile valley on | 


the left bank of the river not far above the Delta, the seat 


of the wonderful Moeris Lake and the famous Labyrinth 


which was one of the seven wonders of the world. Though | 
there is little remaining of these mighty feats of encineer- | 


ing which astonished the ancient world, the ground where | 


they stood promises to yield us the solution of many his- 
torical problems far more important than the most per- 
feetly restored ground plans of the Labyrinth, or exhaus- 
tive estimates of excavation in the basis of Lake Moeris. 
Many of these secrets lie waiting discovery hidden among 
the dingy, worm-eaten fragments above mentioned, and as 
fast as they can be classified and published by the museum 
they are coming to the light. 

Probably not one of the thousands of American tourists 
who come here every year, writes Mr. James Henry 
Breasted from Berlin to the New York Evening Post, is 
aware that one of the most interesting places in this great 
city is the work-room of the Royal Museum, where half-a_ 
dozen learned young doctors are busily engaged, one on a 
Babylonian cylinder in the cuneiform; another upon the 
memoirs of the famous Lepsius; another absorbed in a 
heap of uncouth potsherds upon which are written, in 
Coptic, the bills, letters, reeeipts, or copy-books of the 
good Christians in the early Egyptain church; another ab- 
sorbed in a papyrus already 2300 years old before the 
above potsherds were written ; or “yonder, on some red- 
letter day, if you have the necessary friends at court, you 
might see the prince of a nomos or a quondam high priest 
lifted carefully from his undignified resting-place in the 
huge packing box in which he has just arrived from the 
Nile country. 

At still another table, presided over by Dr. Krebs, you 
will find him busily assorting a pile of those ill-looking and 
often ill-smelling papyri from the garret, or, having selected 
the fragment upon which he intends to spend the day, 
he sits, reading-glass in hand, carefully copying, letter by 
letter. Sometimes it is a bill, again a deed, a receipt, or 
often the records of a lawsuit, but out of it all we are grad- 
ually gaining a picture of the life of the common peuple in 
the Egypt of the early centuries after Christ, and more 
than that, a full knowledge of Rome’s method of adminis- 


tering government in her provinces, which has hitherto | 


been wanting to the historian. It was while working upon 


this material that Dr. Krebs made the interesting and | 


important discovery of a little document which is the only 


one of its kind ever unearthed. It is not without some | 
emotion that one looks upon the little faded piece of papy-| 


rus which tells the story of a Christian’s unfaithfulness in 
persecution 1600 years ago. 


In the reign of the Emperor Decius (249-251 A.D.), | 


the Roman government, for the first time since the rise of 
Christianity, officially recognized in its elements which 
were fundamentally opposed to the theory of the Roman 
state. Heretofore no systematic policy had been observed 
regarding it, and, tolerated in one decade, it was fiercely 


opposed in the next, only to be ignored by some ruler who | 
followed. But Decius took the matter systematically in | 





hand and determined to annihilate totally a faith which 
made it impossible to sacrifice to the state gods and whose 
adherents were therefore necessarily traitors from his point 
of view. 

That it was an impossible project is, of course, evident 
tous of this time, and how far the Emperor's edict was 
carried out of itis impossible for us to determine, but it 
is quite evident that it occasioned the severest persecution 
in some of the provinces. Every Roman subject known to 
be or suspected of being a Christian was commanded to 
sacrifice to the gods. If he refused, he was summoned 
before the local authorities, which consisted of a board of 
five especially appointed for that purpose, besides the reg- 
ularly acting Roman officials; here he was again com- 
manded to sacrifice, and on further refusal was condemned to 
death. If, however, he complied, he was given a certificate 
stating that he had satisfied the demands of the state, and 
he could show this certificate at any time subsequently if 
|} ever cited before the authorities again. 





But in many provinces the officials were careless or 
| indifferent, or, worse still, corrupt, and it iscertainly known 
|that for a small consideration they would issue these cer- 
| tificates to any Christian withont his fulfilling the require- 
jment of sacrificing. It is easily seen, therefore, what a 
| great temptation it was to escape persecution in this way, 
|and many of the weaker believers availed themselves of 
the opportunity. Such a document, or in fact any small 
| writing issued by the state, was called a ‘libellous,’ but 
| the name soon acquired a special and an odious signifi- 
cance among Christians, and was applied exclusively to 
the compromising document above described. The de- 
spised bolder was called a‘ libellaticus’ and the official 
attitude of the church towards them was a matter of much 
| discussion, as we shall see. Thus much in general was 
| known of the subject, but no‘ libellus’ nor any trace of the 
imperial edict of Decius has ever been found, until a few 
| days ago, when Dr. Krebs discovered one in the collection 
|of Greek papyri from Fayum. 

It is a fragile, worm-raten sheet of gray papyrus, about 
three anda half by eight inches, containing twenty-four 
lines of Greek text; of these, lines one to sixteen and 
| twenty to twenty-four are beautifully written by one hand 
|in clear and uniform style, denoting trained and systematic 

office work, while lines seventeen to nineteen are by an 
jentirely different hand, carcless and hasty, each stroke 
being very thick and clumsy. A glance at the manuscript 
| is suflicient for one trained in paleography ; the heavy 
| lines are the official signature of a hurried dignitary who 
has many similar documents to sign every day. In Eng- 
lish the document reads as follows (the missing words being 
indicated by . . . ): 
To the supervisors of the sacrifices 
of the village of Alexander’s Island 
by Aurelius Diogenes (the son) of Satabus, 
of the village of Alexander's 
Island, about 72 years (old), a scar 
over nght eye brow. And alv ays 
sacrificing to the gods 
I have continued, and now in 
your presence according to 
the things commanded (us) 
I have sacrificed and 
of the beasts 
and I call upou you 
to bear witness. 
Isalute you. 
I Aurelius Diogenes have given it. 
Aurelius 
sacrificing ... 
: I bear witness 
Year one, of Emperor Cesar 
Gaius Messius Quintus 
Trajan Decius Pius 
Felix Augustus 
Epiphi 2. 

A Christian patriarch of seventy-two years abjures his 
| faith on the brink of the grave to save to himself a few 
| more years of life. This is true if the old man really did 
| sacrifice, but there is always the possibility of his having 





bribed the officials to attest his certificate without sacrific- 
jing, a prejury little less odious in the opinion of the faith- 
|ful than the sin of sacrificing itself. It is finally equally 
possible that Aurelius Diogenes was not a Christian at 
all but merely a heathen of his time who had fallen under 
| the suspicion of being an adherent of the despised faith. 
The document itself shows that the clerkly hand that 
| wrote it had written hundreds like it. After the necessary 
| description to insure identity, and the formal statement of 
| the act of sacrifice, a blank is left for the official signature 
}and the date is added below, which in this case is the first 
year of the reign of Decius on the second of Epiphi, or 
June 26, 250 A.D. But at this stage the document is stil] 
| useless — it must bear the official attest; and as soon as 
| this is attached the owner has condemned himself to bear 
| the opprobrious epithet ‘ libellaticus.’ 
Unfortunately there is a large gap which renders the 
| important verb in this attest illegible, but we shall not go 
|far wrong if we translate: “(I saw him) sacrificing,” for 
| the participle ‘sacrificing ’ is in the accusative case. The 
gap in lines eleven and twelve, however, are still more un- 
fortunate; the aged Aurelius says: “I have sacrificed 
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ee sc ; in the gap are the remains of two verbs | j 


. . . | 
which undoubtedly refer to the accompanying acts of sacri-| | 


fice, and having these verbs, the imperial edict of Decius | good green water-world that’s held him safe so long. It’s 
It is this edict | great ill luck to be born like that. 


could be restored in its essential points. 


which is meant by ‘the things commanded us,’ and which 
is referred to by Dionysius of Alexandria (quoted by Euse- 
bius) and Cyprian. By a lucky guess Harnack has hit 
upon the word which exactly fits the faint and fragmentary 
pen strokes which remain, and which had hitherto baffled 
every paleographie resource, for even in matters of scholar- 


ship luck has some place. But as Harnack has not yet pub- 





lished his results, his restoration must not be given here. 
but the imperial edict which occasioned the first systematic 
persecution of the early church, in all its essential points, 
will soon be in our hands. 

What treasures still lie buried among these papyri| 
from the Fayum, of which thousands still remain to be ex- | 
amined, it is impossible to say, but any day may witness | 
the unearthing of some other priceless record. The archwo 
logical remains in Egypt carry us back two thousand years 
further than the relics of any other people, but it is only | 
within a few years that we have begun to realize that the 
soil of Egypt can probably enlighten us far more explicitly 
upon the early Christian centuries than it ever will upon | 
the Old Testament period. 


FLEETING SHOWS. | 





WITIL CASSANDRA AT THE ART CLUB. 


“ Lots o’ nightmares; a dream or two; and a joke or 
two; and a basketful of O such beautiful puppies!” sum-| 
marized Cassandra, meeting me at the door of the Art 
Club exhibition hall. behind 


time ; and Cassandra had therefore inspected and rather 


Il was half an hour or so 
thoroughly made up her mind as to the merits of the show. 
Making up her mind in short order is one of the easiest 
tasks Cassandra encounters in this transitory life. 


* * 
*- 


“ Rogers’s puppies ?” 
“No. 


ing that at last some one else has arisen who, like 


Not quite. But that’s compensated for by find- 





> ’ 
Row: rs 
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can paint a puppy from the inside, so to speak; can give 
forth all the queerness and the dearness of their funny, 
houest eyes and joysome tails and mutton-y pink tongues— 
oh, you know what I mean! Doesn't a puppy's moist lit- 
tle exuberant kiss always suggest that he’s been dining on 
mutton ?—Lovk at ’em!”—as we paused before Brackett’s 
‘On the Alert.’ 
ing of age-old wisdom with utter imbecility in a puppy's, 
face, many a time ? 


“ Haven’t you seen that impossible ming- 


And the little dirty, shaggy paws of 
‘em! And the general unfinisbed-ness of their ragged 
Ob-h! I 
should like to hug the man who loves puppies well enough 
to paint ’em like that!” said Cassandra ;—and No. 341 of 
Boston's 400, who happened to be standing next her at the 
moment, lifted her lorgnette in horrified amaze to hear a 
respectable spinster in a tailor-made gown give forth in 


litle coats and their blessed, blunt little noses! 


public a sentiment so coarsely un-Boston-ese. 
o,* 
“Show me one of the dreams, Cassandra. There are 
nightmares enough in the world outside !” 
Water- 
W indow.’— 


—* Well, take this! "—leading me to Marcus 


man’s vivid and exquisite ‘Fair Queen’s 


; , . ‘ : 
* Doesn’t that fairly pulsate with light o’ dreams and color ! 


o’ dreams? See the lucid water that flows so slowly down 
through the cleft in that fair marble stair. Low hot the 
light is, even in its soft and temperate shading by all that 
thick, thick greenery! What vain, jewelled, sleepy ma- 
jesty there is in the shimmering of those great peacocks, 
standing against thatshadowy wall! Low far away it all is 
and drowsy and warm and splendid; a dream of bright 
days long forgot, when that old window framed the Fair 
Queen's face!” 


“ About the jokes?” 

“Here’s a delicious one! "opposite Hatfield’s ‘ Help- 
ing Papa.’ ‘* You see the artist has just gone out for a 
moment; and this four-year-old scamp, with a burning de- 
sire to add the figure her artistic sense tells her should 
adorn her father’s landscape, has painted in that awful 
scrawl and daub just across one of her father’s most deli- 
cate effects of light. 
presently ! 


Nice surprised gentleman he'll be, 
And see the over-touch of drollery, in the 
alert, appreciative leer of that little Jap doll she’s tucked 
under her arm, while she’s at work!” 


* * 
* 


“I suppose one would call that a fine, stirring, spirited | 


picture !”"—looking at Hayden’s ‘Morning Hunt.’ “So 
should I, too, if I could identify myself with the trium- 
phant dogs, as I reckon most folks instinctively do. But 
I can’t. J’m the dead fox, with the blood on my torn 
throat. I know how it felt when the last breath went, and 
the fresh morning light glazed out of his eyes, and the 
Sweet morning wind choked out of his nostrils. That's 


* under dog’ in any number of previous incarnations, to so 
instinctively side with him in all his aspects!” mused Cas- 
sandra, mournfully. 


give forth a pulse of tranquility to me. 
| pause, with a grimmer intent at heart. 


i 
| walks o’ nights through every old town in New England. 


all the letters on their tombstones!” 


| to look at that thick, soft coat of his!” 


ee ee 
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oyous fisherman on the bank; I'm the fish, with the 
marbed hook tearing at his jaw, end no escape in all that 


I must have been the 


*,° 
Before ‘ Ipswich street on a Sunday evening.’— I 
It doesn’t 
It’s grimly at 


“ Do you call that a tranquil picture now?” 


A wind 
And by and by 
low, hoarse cries will come threading through the wind's 
cry; and a 


red light dies, and the moonless night comes on. 
will rise; a muttering, moaning wind. 
crowd—stern-faced men, hysterical-eyed 
women—will come rushing down that street toward that 
still, shut house ; and they will beat upon its door and call 
that she is to be brought forth and given up to them—the 
Witeh! The Witch!” 

“What a gruesome fancy!” 

“Tt isn’t a fancy. 


It’s an insight. Something like it 


Some things aren't dead, even when the moss has filled in 


* * 

. 
“ Gustus! "—said Cassandra, surveying No. 143. 
“Fh?” 


“ Gustus ! 





Snagsby’s Gustus, asleep after one of her 
spasms!” 

** 

. 
“ That must have been done by the 
—festive Macaw 
Who impressionist pictures would draw: 
Taking water and soot 
On the sole of his foot, 
He would smear it about with his claw! 

—anyhow, I never saw real mist that was speckled !"— 
thus, irreverently, before No. 28. 

“* 

7 
“ Now that’s a real dog! ”—enthusiastically, surveying 
Alex. Pope’s ‘Scraping Acquaintance.’ “ Forbye, I know 
where he lives. It’s almost as good as patting him, merely 
* * 
* 

“Which picture do I care most for? Why, Gabrielle 
Clements’ ‘Garden of Lilies,’ of course !—There’s all but 
dreams behind a 


It’s not so hard 


beautiful face; but see! 


genius in it. to put 
This maid-child is not beautiful. 
She is of the people; she wears no gold on her garments. 
Yet her eyes see what the eyes of Lepage’s Joan of Are 
saw; the whiteness of the lilies is on that forehead 
—clear as the Venite:— 

—QO youth and summer and the lilies whose whiteness no 


touch has sullied! O the dreams in a girl's eyes.” 


* * 
* 


“ About the nightmares, Cassandra? I've been having 


such a good time. I almost feel as if I could stand ‘em 
now.” 

“©, the dreadful blue nightmares. The same old blue. 
The inexhaustible, uncanny, inescapable, bargain-auction- 
sale barrels of blue! Look at (hat ’’—vengefully indicat- 
ing No. 76. “ Blue rocks; blue water; blue hair on the 
virl; blue braces on the boy; blue trees!—And look at 
this! "—marching me with a gens-d’arme clutch over to 170. 
Wears a blue shirt— 


That doex 


“ Weaver weaving at a blue loom. 
well that’s not so unlikely. Got a blue beard. 
seem unlikely. 

“ Impressionist pictures are especially trying to me, just 
now. Look so exactly the way things did look, you know, 


when I| had the grippe !” 
Dorotny Lunprt. 





The necrology of one week contains three names of 
Massachusetts — William Gaston, Charles 
Ex-Governor Gaston 


distinction in 
P. Thompson, Helen Almira Shafer. 
was no less admired in private life, in the example which 
he set of modest, helpful and conscientious good citizen- 
ship, than in public life as an able administrator of muni- 
cipal and state affairs. Judge Thompson hid, under the 
pressing routine work of the bench, a talent whose brill- 
iancy was dazzling and whose geniality inspired a popular 
Miss Shafer, 
whose connection with Wellesley College dates back seven- 


affection amounting almost to personal love. 


teen years, and who ¢ucceeded Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
as its President, is well described by an appreciative friend : 
“ Her scholarly ability, ber tact and skill in the class-room, 
her dignity and weight of character, her generous and 
| affectionate nature and her uniqve versatility won for her 
the enthusiastic regard and reverent love of successive 
classes of young women who as alumne of the college 
rendered her unfailing loyalty and support. She was by 
nature deeply sympathetic and eminently judicial in all 
| official relations. 
mented by a swift insight into practical details. A rare 


Unusual freedom of outlook was suppk- 


WHAT LAND IS THAT? 





BY AUBREY DE VERE. 
“ What land is that— 


That land majestic, mystic, wondrous, blest, 

Yet heart-subduing, too, and soul o’erawing, 
Where passion riots not, where love earth-soiled 
Divinely blighted, withering to the root, 


eaves room for heavenly love? What land is that 


Where earthly mists obscure not Truth’s eterne, 
Thenceforth but seem like ghosts of fair shapes dead 
Wait till that slow | Or souls in limbo pen? What land is that 

Whose piercing airs from God’s own mountain launched 
Cancel disease, reclothes the leper’s bones— 

If spiritual things may thus in types be shadowed— 
As though with infant’s flesh; takes from our nature 
Its downward leaning, girds it as with wings 

Of heavenward aspiration? "Lis not earth ! 

Before earth’s sons have reached that hallowed site 
Her probatory state is past forever, 


Chey that fought bravely from their labors rest 
And bathe in healing wells. 
Reach then : 


The songs of heaven 
the All-Blessed Vision is not theirs— 
It will be theirs! That thirst for God unsated 
Which from the human severs meaner kinds, 
Chief prophecy of man’s predestined greatness, 
Survives, their sorrow sole. If lesser griefs 
Be theirs, they heed not such,” 


From Mediaval Records and Sonnets. 
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SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF WILLIAM E. Russetu. Selected 
and edited by Charies Theodore Kussell, dr. With an litro- 
duction by Thomas Wentworth Higguison. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

‘Lhis is a handsome volume, well printed on good paper, 
—in fact, one of the best specimens of American book- 
making that we have ever seen. Ex-Gov. Russell has 
made, it appears from the introductory note, more than 
two hundred and fiity political speeches—a very large 
number for so young a man; and the speeches collected in 
this book are taken chiefly from newspaper reports pub- 
lished on the morning after their delivery. Besides the 
political speeches, this volume contains many occasional 
addresses, including one delivered in Georgia, another at 
the dedication of the Trenton monument, another at the 
Harvard Commencement dinner, and so on. The most 
important and carefully elaborated are the campaign 
speeches, especially those upon the tariff, some of which 
were delivered to laboring men, some to factory hands, 
some to farmers. These speeches are a mine of facts; 
they are clear, forcible, candid, and they will be ‘ valuable 
for future reference.’ 

Gov. Russell is a man of the age; he deals with ‘cold 
facts’ quite apart from sentiment; and he has a logical, 
convincing manner of putting his facts. His political 
speeches seem to have the true vote-making character, and, 
after reading them the spectator of political events begins 
to understand why the ex-governor always ran 10,000 
votes or more ‘ ahead of his ticket.’ 

There is little imagination here, little fancy, little 
humor; but the speeches are, as we have said, clear, 
orderly and convincing. Moreover, though quite sufficiently 
aggressive and plain-spoken, the orator is always good- 
tempered and reasonable. Without any demagogery or 
clap-trap, Gov. Russell puts the case to his hearers as if 
they were twelve good men and true, sitting on a jury and 
really anxious to get at the truth of the matter. 

Mr. Higginson, in his introduction, which is in the main 
discriminating and instructive, speaks of the orator’s “ ovca- 
sional expression of his emotion towards his native state”; 
and he adds, “No one ever heard him utter the words 
‘the dear old Commonwealth’ without discovering that he 
has what the French call ‘tears in bis voice,’” Is this, one 
cannot help wondering, a sly bit of irony on the part of our 
clever friend, Mr. Higginson? If there be any pardonable 
ful-de-rol about Governor Russell—which we are far 
from asserting — we should say that Col. Higginson had 
put his finger on it in the sentence just quoted. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHURCH. 
Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 


By Caleb Davis Bradlee, D.D. 
‘The reader of Dr. Bradlee’s sermons must feel that they 
are admirably adapted for the author’s purpose. He says 
that he desires “to speak to all of every church who are 
disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and these twenty-five 
discourses are so entirely unsectarian, so free from doc- 
irinal discussion, that the greater part of them might be 
preached, with scarcely an alteration, from any Christian 
pulpit. 

Liberal they certainly are, and optimistic in their 
general tone; yet they do not wrestle with perplexing prob- 
lems of exegesis—a strife more suitable for the study than 
the pulpit—neither is their optimism of the Rev. Cream 
Cheese variety, that answers to the appeal: “ Prophesy 














why I’m no good at appreciating ‘sport.’ I’m never the 





diplomatic quality was one of her marked characteristics.” 


unto us smooth things.” In the best sense of a word that 
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has lost something of its strong. original meaning, they are 
‘edifying ’—upbuilding — dealing with matters of common 
religious experience in a simple and direct fashion. It is 
this simplicity and directness that makes them readable ; 
not, perhaps, to a modern Athenian, ever curious as to 
‘ some new thing,’ but assuredly to any person who desires 
the incitement and encouragement, the comfort and the 
cheer, that some very old truths remain capable of yielding. 

The prevalent spirit of social unrest might consider 
with advantage Dr. Bradlee’s common-sense socialism : 
“T do not advise the breaking down of classes, for 1 sup- 
pose as long as the world exists there must be some kind 
of a social scale ; but I do advise the breaking down of the 


aristocratic spirit, the utter extinction of Pharisaic exclu- 
siveness, and the crushing of that jealous, ambitious, and | 


Satanic temper that speaks, even when the voice is not 


used, to every less favored one —‘1 am_ holier or better 


than thou.’”’ 
Possibly it was a slip of the pen that caused the author 
to write (p. 38), “ Like as some bright night you see the 


” 


whole firmanent,” etc. Only one misprint has been noted ; 


it is near the foot of page 253. A number of poems, origi 
nal and selected, are included in the sermons. Members of 
any denomination may read thix book with pleasure and 


profit. 
A NEW 


PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


Art can do in the workshop, the home, and especially in 
the library; enhancing the joys of life by its brightness 


Pee cs ‘ 
| skirmish, tracing the etymology of some special word, such 


jas Habit, Temperance, Debt, through its history in its 


and lending a dignity to its sorrows; as t manifests in | changes in form and meaning, while the wealth of 


| 
1 
} 


In these days of cheap reprints on poor paper in worse | 


type, it is a pleasure to call attention to the enterprise of a 
new firm of Boston publishers who have undertaken to 
bring out a high class of literature, pure and simple, with 
the best 
methods. 


possible workmanship attainable by modern 

Messrs. Copeland and Day’s attempt to present litera- 
ture in a genuinely artistic fashion is somewhat on the lines 
made famous by England’s well-known artist-publisher, Mr. 
William Morris, save that the hand-press and hand 
wrought ty pe—details whose effect is only perceptible te 
the expert—give place to the machinery of a well-equipped 
printing-house. 

Their initial publication is The House of Life, by Dant 
Gabriel Rossetti; a poet whose strangely-beautiful, mysti 
cal style, in which sense and spirit become so interfused 

“That one might almost say her body thought ” 
of any one his heroines, has always attracted the graphic 
no less than the literary artist. 

The work of Mr. Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue in this 
sumptuous edition, which gives the book for the first time 
in its full text, is in every way worthy of the poet’s genius. 
The initial letters in black and white—rubricated, however 
in a smaller edition of fifty copies—the marginal designs 


MARKED all kin 
dred Powers the 
heart finds fair: 
Truth, with awed 

ie lips; and Hope, with 

“J cyes upcast; 
And Fame, whose 
loud wings fan the 

ji ashen Past 
To signal-fires, Obliv- 


ion's flight to scare; 

And Youth, with still some single golden 
hair 

Unto his shoulder clinging, since the last 
Embrace wherein two sweet arms held 
him fast; 

And Life, still wreathing flowers for Death 


to wear 
Love's throne was not with these; but far 


ve 
All em wind of welcome and fare- 
well 


—4 He sat in breathless bowers they dream 
not of; 
Though Truth foreknow Love's heart, and if 
H ca foretell, 
Fame be for Love's sake desirable, 
} And Youth be dear, and Life be sweet to 
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REDUCED PAGE FROM THE HOUSE OF LIFE. 


with their conventionalized detail, show to admirable ad- 
vantage on the heavy hand-made paper in conjunction 
with the clear, black type, while the plain vellum cover 
is attractive in its simplicity. 

Any departure like this from the ways of a purely sor- 
did commercialism is worthy of encouragement. It is a 
hopeful sign of the times when Art comes in a form that 
may be possessed by people of moderate means—for the 
range of prices for these books does not exceed that of the 
usual ‘ holiday ’ editions—and so becomes a real force in 
that art-education which is already beginning to appeal to 
this utilitarian nation. The mission of Beauty has had a 
striking and wonderful exemplification during the past 
year_in the White City, and America may well be in a 
more hopeful condition than ever before to learn how much 


forms of grace and beauty these varied hnman experiences 
in a manner worthy the high estate of human life. 

Among the books announced for publication in the 
Spring is Oscar Wilde’s Salome: A Tragedy in One Act, 
in the author’s new translation from his French version. 


Mr. Aubrey Beardsley designs the cover and ten full-page 


| illustrations; an artist whose work shows an originality 


jand a beauty of line that suggests a blending of Japanese 


motif with the methods of Pre-Raphaelitism. Indeed, so 


eclectic is Mr. Beardsley’s genius, that the female figure 











REDUCTION OF ONE OF MR, BEARDSLEY’ ~ 
INGS .FROM SALOME, — 


bending over the severed head has even a suspicion of 
Greek art in the lines of its drapery. Mr. Joseph Pennell 
writes of Mr. Beardsley’s work, that he “has drawn his 
motives from every age, and founded his styles—for it is 
quite impossible to say what his style may be—on all schools: 
he has not been carried back into the XVth century 
or succumbed to the limitations of Japan; he has recog- 
nized that he is living in the last decade of the \1Xth 
century.” 

Messrs. Copeland and Day’s publications will not be 
The Hobby Horse, 
an English illustrated quarterly, devoted to the wxsthetic 
side of life and a valiant upholder of the artistic ideal 
against the hosts of Philistia, is to be issued in a new series 
under the editorship of Mr. Herbert P. Horne, beginning 
with the winter number for 1893-94. 


confined, however, to mere reprints. 


A joint volume of poems by Richard Hovey, well 
known already through his elegy on the late Dr. Parsons, 
entitled Seaward, and the young Canadian poet, Bliss Car- 





man—said to be a collection of very Bohemian verse—is 
also under consideration for publication in the spring, the 
proposed title being Vagabondia. The firm holds the 
American right to publish a number of English books of 
the character already indicated. 

The firm has also a small collection of fine books—first 
editions; rare and beautiful copies—for sale at 69 Corn- 
hill. 


The publishers’ catalogue is itself a work of art. 








Tue Arm or Lire. Plain Talks to Young Men and Women. 
By Puilip Stafford Moxom. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Dr. Moxom needs no introduction to Boston readers. 
He is known as one of that band of distinguished clergy- 
men who have stood for the Church in its largest sense ; 
for Christianity rather than denominationalism ; and there 
are many persons outside his own congregation who will 
feel that Boston is poorer in losing him. 

These addresses of his to young people in Cleveland 
and Boston are practical talks upon a number of the 


important problems of life, in a style so direct as to be, | 


perhaps, a trifle over-laconic at times; the style of a 
preacher rather than that of an orator; firm in conviction 


but undogmatic in expression. His remarks upon the 


Bible and his consideration of the ethics of amusement are 
widely at variance with old-school ‘orthodoxy,’ but they 
are not more liberal than much that may be heard from 
many a Boston pulpit, not avowedly within the ‘ Liberal’ 
His is the orthodoxy of the spirit rather than of the 
letter, if one may judge from the general trend of his 
address under that heading, wherein he sums up his views 
in the epigram: “ Nothing is so orthodox as the resolute 
maintenance of righteousness ; nothing is so heterodox as 


lines. 


the practice of sin.” 





Many of the addresses begin with a brief philological 


allusion and direct quotation give some hint of the extent 
|of the author’s reading. 





When does a quotation become 


common property? “To know some men and women 
intimately is equivalent to a liberal education,” restates 
without improving a familiar epigram. And is it an imp 
that sometimes misdirects the most careful pen? Else 
why does Dr. Moxom give ‘love of man’ as ‘religion’ and 
of God’ 
lengthens unduly a line in a Browning quotation, while a 


misprint gives ‘ destory’ for 


‘love as ‘philanthropy’? A misplaced word 
‘destroy.’ 

These, however, are merely motes in the sunbeam. 
The addresses are sound, helpful, stimulating and discrimi- 
nating ; having much of the inspiration that comes from 
that excellent thing — sanctified common sense. 

Each address is preceded by a number of quotations, 
and a number of poetical quotations are scattered through 
the book. 


The pessimist who is prone to sigh over the prospects 
of the rising generation, ‘ brought up’ 
take 


mother, wise beyond her day and generation, has given to 


hap-hazard by in- 


competent parents, may now heart of grace. A 


the world a little manual of hygienic science, modestly 
entitled The Child, Physically 
| serve asa complete and reliable enlightener to any careful 
| student of its 





and Mentally, that will 


pages. The author, Mrs. Bertha Meyer, 


presents the fundamental and practical truths of physica! 


science in the clearest and most concise manner possibl, 


| impressing every important precept in early physical and 
| mental training forcibly upon the understanding and the 
iconscience of the The and 
treatise in no way precludes 
minute attention to homely, every-day details. It is not 


too much to say that no mother of young children can 


reader. scientific wsthetic 


atmosphere of the little 


afford to be without the manual of advice prepared by this 
learned gentlewoman. 

The book has been felicitously translated into English 
| by Friederike Salomon, and is brought out by the M. L. 


| Holbrook Co., New York. 
: 


Uplifts of Heart and Will: Religious Aspirations in 
Prose and Verse, by James H. West (Geo. H. Ellis: 
Boston ), has reached a second edition, the first one appear- 
ing in 1887. ‘This, in itself, shows that these unritualistic 
— one might say unconventional — meditations upon spirit- 
Even 
with the example of Emerson as a precedent, it may strike 
the average reader that the prose passages, many of them 
— al! of them, from one point of view — prayers in all but 
form, would lose nothing by direct address to the Deity. 
The ejaculatory style, common to many modern service- 


ual things have found a very general acceptance. 


books, is noticeable in these meditations ; so, too, is a rather 
frequent use of italics. Some additional verses are inserted 
in this edition. Selections from the book would make a 
suitable and admirable part of any simple religious ser- 
vice. 

Elsie: A Christmas Story; from the Norwegian of 
Alexander C. Kjelland, by Miles Menander Dawson 
(Charles H. Kerr & Compagy : Chicago), is likely to prove 
a surprise to anyone who takes it up with the expectation 
of enjoying the usual Christmas sugar-plum. It is the 
story, told with uncompromising realism, of a poor girl 
who sinks lower and lower and finally dies, an outcast, in 
jail. Ruined by the Chairman of the Institution for Fallen 
Women; befriended by the one woman who will have 
nothing to do with ‘institutionalism’; a practically life- 
jong companion of ‘ shady ’ people; Elsie lives her wretched 
life and her story has all the cruel coldness of a Norwegian 
winter — all the more marked from its contrast with the 
Christmas cheer. It is a bitter little tale; sufficiently 
well-written, clean, considering its subject, and with a 
moral for those who care to find it. 





Nibsy’s Christmas, by Jacob A. Riis (New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons), is a small book containing three 
 seveinble stories of New York slum life. Mr. 
thoroughly informed concerning his subject, and there is 
no justice in accusing him of exaggeration, yet it is difficult 
not to feel that he has given the worst side of a state of 
affairs that is bad enough at its best. Moreover, the most 
thorough-going realism cannot consistently make a tragedy 
out of every incident; and the reader, noting that even a 
wretched little dog is ‘clubbed to death’ by a policeman, 
feels that the agony is a trifle overdone and made less 
poignant by its excess. Contrast counts for much in 
effectiveness; a picture entirely in shadow may be very 
dark and yet fail of due impressiveness. There is, it is 
true, a gleam of light here and there, but as a whole these 
studies of slum life — well-written and readable —are 
very dark indeed. 


Riis is 
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NOTES. 


One of the questions which Walter Besant suggests 
should be discussed in literary conferences is The’ Repres- 
“Can we not,” asked Mr. Besant, “by 
refusing to notice worthless books in reviews, do much to 
stop the production of bad books? Silence kills far more 
certainly than abuse. Is there any other method of re- 


” 


sion of Rubbish. 


pressing rubbish ? 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon publish The 
Sir Roger De Coverley Papers. This edition is made 
most attractive to teacher and pupil by the following spe- 
cial features: a Frontispiece, which is a reduced reproduc- 
tion of the first page of the opening number of The Spec- 
tator; the Table of Contents, which gives the author and 
date of each essay ; a Chronological Table of the principal 
events in the lives of Addison and Steele ; an Introduction 
in which the editor has given the history of the Essay and 
it the of the 
eighteenth century, and tells of the career of The Specta- 


the great influence exerted on literature 
tor and the reasons of its great and immediate popularity. 
The Notes, which are quite numerous, explain allusions 
to events and customs contemporaneous with the essays, 
thus putting the reader into the spirit of the life of the 
The price of this book, which is bound in linen 
There is no doubt that this book 
will be among the most popular of the Riverside Literature 


time. 
covers, is 40 cents, net. 
Series, in which Series it will constitute 
61. 

remarks to 
her critics by means of notes, ‘ Furniture in Fiction,’ printed 
in Sala’s Journal. She declares that there is, perhaps, no 
subject in which the superior critic and the average novel- 
reader are more widely opposed than in their appreciation 
of detail in fiction. The critic considers all still life ina 
novel as superfluous and impertinent; he cannot tolerate 
an occasional page devoted to buhl cabinets, Indian dra- 
peries, Dresden china, and Axminster carpets. 


Miss Braddon has addressed some warm 


He per- 
ceives innate vulgarity in the writer who expatiates on the 
rich surroundings of a millionaire commoner, or who tries 
too conscientiously to paint the rural manor house, the 
nobleman’s Elizabethan mansion, the snug and well-formed 
All this sort 
of thing enrages the reviewer of the period, for it is not 
literature, Miss Braddon is of a different 
opinion, and quotes Homer, Richardson, Miss Austen, and 
Balzac in support of her view. 


rectory, or the shabby Bloomsbury lodging. 


he declares. 


Intheir International Modern Language Series, Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. a Preparatory German Reader, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, prepared for beginners by 
Mrs. A. N. Van Daell. It will be ready by April 1, 1894. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will issue this month their long 
promised edition of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, with introduc. 
tion and notes by Professor R. W. Deering of Western 
Reserve University. This edition is prepared for pupils in 
schools, as well as for college classes, and is full of helpful 
information and suggestion, while it contains the latest re- 
sults of scholarship. The convenient map adds greatly to 
the usefulness of this text. 


announce 


An interesting contribution to the widely-discussed 
question of Church Unity will appear shortly from the pen 
of Prof. Charles W. Shields, of Princeton University 
author of Philosophia Ultima. It is entitled The Historic 
Episcopate, and is an essay on the four articles of Church 
Unity proposed by the American House of Bishops and 
the Lambeth Conference. It will be published at an early 
date by the Scribners. No work on the subject of Church 
Unity has attracted such wide attention as Prof. Shields’ 
study of The Historic Episcopate. It has been read by 


special invitation, before clerical assemblies, representing 


the different Christian denominations, and is now printed 
in answer to many requests for its publication. Prof. 
Shields has given long and careful study to the subject, 
and his views are important and interesting. 


The articles in the February Atlantic Monthly which 


will especially appeal to the public are Recollections of 


Stanton under Lincoln by Hon. Henry L. Dawes, Tammany 


Hall by Henry C. Merwin, and The Educational Law of 


Reading and Writing by Horace E. Scudder. The inti- 
mate relations which Senator Dawes held with Lincoln 
and Stanton render this too short article about the great 
Secretary of War most interesting, and will serve to throw 
some light on the character of that much misunderstood 
man. The article on Tammany Hall is a very fair and 
impartial one, and so perhaps will have more weight than 
if it were extremely partisan. However, the history of 
this famous organization and of its methods is clearly told 
in Mr. Merwin’s graphic and most entertaining style. To 
teachers Mr. Scudder’s article will most appeal. This 
most interesting paper was first delivered to the graduating 
class of the State Normal School at Emporia, Kansas, and 
is full of the most valuable suggestions. The great princi- 
ple of, stirring the imagination of children by giving them 
to read of the best of the world’s literature, and the mak- 


se nl 


Numbers 60 and | 


C 


and the dangers of overdoing it are plainly shown. This | 


article will well repay reading. The distinguished poetical | 
feature of this number is Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Francis Parkman.’ 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins makes a new departure in her 
latest story, which forms the leading feature in the Febru- 
ary issue of Romance. It is a ghost story, and the tiny but 
blood-chilling heroine announces her age, in true grave- 
yard parlance, as 6 years, 3 months and 5 days. 

Mr. Wingate writes to The Critic that he has 
found out something about ‘ Alyn Yates Keith,’ whose 
book, A Spinster’s Leaflets, has 
by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. 


just been published 
“ The author,” he says, “is a 
woman; furthermore, she is not a spinster but a mother, 
and, for aught I know to the contrary, a grandmother. 
Her daughter, at least, is old enough to have drawn the 
jittle pictures that dot the volume here and there. Alyn 
Yates Keith lives in New Haven; and from her naming of 
the cats in the book, ‘ Kittery ’ and ‘ Kattery,’ with allusion 
to the geographical application of the former, she is evi- 
dently well acquainted with the navy yard town of Kittery, 
Me. Beyond that I know nothing of her history or her 
identity.” 

According to the Paris Figaro, Daudet considers Numa 
Roumestan his best novel. Other authors who have ex- 
pressed a preference for one of their works are Cherbuliez 
for Meta Holdenis, Halévy for La Famille Cardinal, Loti 
for De La Pitie et de la Mort. Zola says he has no pref- 
erence, except for certain pages, in all of his books. “ After 
I have completed a book,” he says, “it no longer exists for 
me. My books are like the graves of relatives and friends 
once very dear to me.” 

Mr. Thomas Hardy is preparing to publish a new book, 


a collection of short stories. Tess, by-the-way, is nearly 
ready to go into its twenty-fourth edition—these editions 


being each of a thousand copies. 
Poor Mrs. Thackeray, who died recently in the insane 
asylum at Leigh, which has been her home for over fifty 
Her 
father was a colonel who had been retired from the Indian 
service, and from his character Thackeray drew many of 
the fine traits which he gave to Col. Newcome. ‘The mar 
riage occurred early in 1836, and after the birth of their 
third daughter in 1840 her mind became affected. 


years, was Isabella Shaw when she was married. 


melancholy, and the institution was necessary, as it seemed. 


and another was the late Mrs. Leslie Stephen. 


America, has thought better of the idea, and will not leave 
England till the autumn. 
songs about cricket. 


Hardy. 


a novelist which can equal that of journalism.” 


An enthusiastic German has erected 
suitable poetic inscription. 


tants of the poet’s native place have done. 


ance in the spring. 


& Co. for publication this spring. 


evolution of their opposite theories depended, are the sub 
jects chiefly discussed in this book. 


OMMON WEALTH. 


Fora 
year they travelled on the continent in the hope that the 
balance might be restored, but she fell into a confirmed 


One of the daughters is now living, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, 
who was Anne Isabella Thackeray ; one died in infancy, 


Mr. Norman Gale, who contemplated an early visit to 


He has been writing a book of 


The daughter of the late Lord Houghton is about to 
publish a volume of tales which she has dedicated to Mr. 


David Christie Murray says in his new book, The 
Making of a Novelist, “I have always maintained, and 
must always continue to believe, that there is no school for 


a monument to 
Heine in the wilds of Central Africa, placing thereon a 
This is nfore than the inhabi- 


Miss Lilian Bell, author of The Love Affairs of an Old 
Maid, is at work on a new book which will make its appear- 


A volume entitled Studies in the Evolution of English 
Criticism, by Laura Johnson Wylie, Graduate Student of 
English in Yale University, is announced by Messrs. Ginn 
The critical principles 
of Dryden and Coleridge, and the conditions on which the 


The classical spirit is 
first traced from its beginnings in the sixteenth century to 
its adequate expression by Dryden ; the preparation for a 





mar are based on a little text with which they are pub- 
lished in a pamphlet which accompanies the Grammar. 
There will be one or more similar pamphlets, so that the 
teacher may not be obliged to use the same exercises with 
successive classes. 

The last volume of Taine’s Modern Régime is now on 
the press of Henry Holt & Co. As were the others in this 
series, this one has been translated by John Durand. The 
value of Mr. Durand’s translations lies not only in his own 
qualifications for the work, but in the fact that, living in 
the same house with Taine, he had the advantage of the 
author’s suggestions. In translating this new volume he 
has had the assistance of Mme. Taine. 

The advertising poster is fast becoming a work of art. 
In Paris the colored cartoons of M, Jules Chéret, pro- 
claiming the virtues of hair restoratives and the graces of 
concert-hall singers, are eagerly sought by collectors, rare 
sorts bringing prices varying from twenty-five to one 
hundred frances. The mania for collecting show-bills has 
reached this country, and Harper & Brothers are said to 
have received so many requests for the series of monthly 
colored posters of Harper’s Magazine that no more sets are 
obtainable. 

Mr. George Parsons Lathrop is writing a play founded 
for 


The Scarlet Letter, for which Mr. Lathrop has written the 


upon a story of Ancient Rome A lexander Salvini. 








ibretto and Mr. Walter Damrosh the music, will be given 
In Music Hall, New York, the latter part of February. 
Eugene Field has spent several weeks in Los Angeles, 
where he went to recover from the effects of an attack of 
The climate of California has benefited 
immensely, and he is now nearly restored. 


pneumonia. him 


The last words that Tyndall wrote for publication were 
written in answer to a request from McClure’s syndicate 
for a Christmas message to friends in America: “ I choose 
the nobler part of Emerson, when, after various disenchant- 
ments, he exclaims, ‘1 covet truth!’ The gladness of true 
heroism visits the heart of him who is really competent to 
say this.” These words were dated at Hind Head House, 
Haslemere, December, 1893. 

The death of Theodore Child 


year ago is well remembered by many thousands of Ameri- 


in Persia more than a 
cans who knew that brilliant and accomplished gentleman 
only through his writings. Some of Mr. Child’s personal 
friends have desired to establish in some useful way a 
and for that fund 


amounting to about 5,700 karans, or say $710, has been in- 


memorial to him; purpose a now 
trusted to the American Presbyterian Mission in ‘Tabriz, 


Mr. 


kindly cared for. 


Child was stricken with cholera, and most 
A letter from Dr. Mary E. Bradford, 


dated at Tabriz on December 11, says: “The suggestion 


where 


as to a hospital room or bed to be called by Mr. Child’s 
We hope the 
way may open for us to have a hospital and see this carried 
out.” 


name seems to meet with general approval. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Prairie Sones. Verses. By Hamlin Garland. With Draw- 
ings * H. T. Carpenter, Cambridge: Stone & Kimball. 
rice, $1.25. 


3y Frank Frankfort Noore. 
New York: 


Town and 
DD. Appleton & Co. 


A Gray Eve or So. I 
Country Library, No. 131. 
Price, 50c. 


CHRISTINA CHARD. By Mrs. 
Country Library, No. 130. 
Price, 50c. 


THe Worvp’s PARLIAMENT OF Reticions. An Illustrated 
and Popular Story of the World’s First Parliament of 
Religions,held in Chicago in Connection with the Columbian 
Exposition, 1893. Edited by the Rev. John Henry Barrows, 
D. In Two Volumes. Chicago: The Parliament Publish- 
ing Company. Boston: J. Q. Adams & Co., 25 Bromfield St., 
Eastern Agents. 


MusicaL EpucatTion {ND Musica Art. By Edith V. East- 
man. Boston: Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 


Tue LirE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STAN- 
LEY, LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. By Rowland E. 
Prothero, M.A. With the Co-operation and Sanction of the 
Very Rev. G.G. Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, With 
Portraits and [lustrations. Two Vols. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $8.00. 


Tue CoLuMBIAN CONGRESS OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 
Papers and Addresses at the Congress held as a Section of 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, 1893. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 


Our INTELLECTUAL STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. A Short His- 


Town and 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Campbell-Praed. 


New York: 





ing of reading a means to an end are most clearly discussed 





more philosophic criticism is then sought in the widening 
sympathy and knowledge of the eighteenth century ; and, 
finally, Coleridge’s criticism is considered as representing 
the reaction against the philosophy of the preceding school. 
The influence of France is traced in the work of Dryden 
and in the culture of the eighteenth century, while German 
Romanticism is treated both in relation to Coleridge and to 
the more general influence which Germany began from that 
time to exert upon England. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have in press for immediate issue a 
Short French Grammar by C. H. Grandgent, Director of | 
Modern Language Instruction in the Pnblic Schools of 
Boston. This book is said to combine brevity without un- 
due conciseness, treatment of the subject from the stand- 
point of the American pupil, a strictly systematic arrange. 
ment and a scientific but easily intelligible study of French 


PRACTICAL Business Book-KEEPING BY DouBLE ENTRY. 


A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS, AND OTHER STORIES. 


THe DisEAsSES OF Personairy. By Th. Ribot. 


Tue Rovusinc oF Mrs. PoTTEerR, AND OTHER STORIES. 


A PROTEGEE 
Bret 














pronunciation. The Lessons and Exercises for the Gram- 


torical and Critical Review of Literature, Art and_Educa- 
tion in Canada. By J. G. Bourinot, C. M_G., LL.D., D.C. L., 
Royal Society of Canada Series, No. 1. Montreal: 


rown & Co. London: Bernard Quaritch. 


ete. 
Foster, 


Tue Am or Lire. Plain Tales to Young Men and Women. 


By Philip Stafford Moxom. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Price, $1.00. 

By 
Manson Seavy, A. M. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, $1.55. 
; By Brot 
Harte. Rivorside Paper Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price, We. 


THE QUICKENING OF CALIBAN. A Modern Story of Evolution. 


By J. Compton Rickett. New York: The Cassel! Publishing 
Co. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00. 


IN J I ‘ Authorized 
Translation. The Religion of Science Library, January, 1894. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. Price, 25c. 


TH By Ger- 
trude Smith. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


A SYMPHONY OF THE Spirit. Compiled by George 8S. Merriam. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


or JACK HAMLIN’s, AND OTHER STORIES. 


B 
Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, y 


Price, $1.25. 
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. BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 27. 
Praise is but the wind of pride, if it exceeds ; 
Wealth, prized itself, no outward value needs. 
Campion. 
SuNDAY, JANUARY 28. 
There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 
Cowper. 
Monpay, JANUARY 29. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 
Shakespeare. 
TurFspAY, JANUARY 380. 
If I would delight my private hours 
With music or with poem, where so soon 
As in our native language can I find 
That solace ? 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30. 
A vile encomium doubly ridicules ; 
There’s nothing blackens like the ink of fools. 
Pope. 


Milton. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 1. 
The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 
Shakes peare. 
Fripay, Fesrvuary 2. 
No distance e’er can wear away 
Esteem long rooted, and no chance remove 
The dear remembrance of the friend we love. 
Southey. 





DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


At the 272d Corporate Meeting of the Boston Scientific 
Society, held at their rooms last Tuesday evening, it was 
voted : 

That, in view of the apparant scientific value of the 
work being carried on by the Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture, for the extermination of the Gypsy Moth, and the 
evident disposition of certain features to cause a cessation 
of such work, with the claim that it is needless and of no 
value to the community, that a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Ritchie and Norton, be appointed to investigate 
the work and make a report to the Society, and, if deemed 
advisable, to appear at the hearing of the Legislative Com- 
mittee to give evidence in regard to the same. 

A paper was read by Prof. Geo. H. Barton of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology on The Formation 
of Soils, a digest of which will be given in the next issue 
of this journal. 








MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the weekly meeting of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, last Saturday, Mr. Edwin Hoyt of New 
Canaan, Conn., read a paper on The Trimming and Care of 
Trees when Taken from the Nursery to be Planted in 
Field or Yard. 

It is surprising, said Mr. Hoyt, to see how much vital 
force there is in a well grown tree, and how every particle 
of that force will be used to sustain the tree when taken up 
and reset. Nature is true to herself, and her laws cannot 
be violated without loss in some way. It is therefore 
necessary to study and assist her when we can. If her 
laws are properly obeyed and assistance added, she will 
never be found lacking. 

It is almost impossible to remove a nursery tree and 
reset it so as to make a perfect balance between the roots 
and the top. When a tree is removed we must study how 
to assist Nature in her work of restoring the equilibrium 
lost by taking up the tree and resetting in other soil. This 
can be done by judicious cutting of the top to meet the loss 
of root, by cutting all broken or spade cut roots smoothly, 
thus assisting Nature in callousing the roots, and by proper 
plant food where the roots as they start out can readily 
appropriate it for making new growth. 

Although® the first preparation of the tree ‘for setting 
and its proper planting are very important, it is by no 
means all that is necessary. Start the tree, thriftily and 
shapely, then feed it liberally, cultivate it thoroughly, 
prune it properly, watch over it and destroy insects and 
mildew, and for faithful, intelligent work God will reward 
you bountifully. 

At the latter part of the lecture Mr. Hoyt gave practi- 
cal illustrations of tree and shrub pruning. The principal 
point was the formation of the head. Limbs, it was shown, 
started from buds placed at regular points called nodes, 
along the branches. The distributions of these buds should 


be studied. By cutting back to within an inch of a bud on} 


the inner side, i. e., nearest the centre of the tree, a limb 
would grow from that node inward, thus making the head 
thick. But in those variety of trees that have naturally 


too heavy a top it was necessary to adopt the reverse, cut- 
|ting the branches back to those buds which were on the 
‘outside, thus leaving the branches to start away from the 
centre. 

In many fruit trees which are prone to run up long, 
lanky appearing limbs, such as the Bartlett pear for in- 
stance, it was better to cut back almost ruthlessly, in many 
‘instances down to the stock itself, so asto have the tree 
'eft to grow more stockily with a short trunk and wide 
branching head. 

Summer pruning in June was used, the lecturer stated, 
to check the growth. Spring pruning was recommended 
as far superior to winter, the trees being left in much bet- 
ter shape. 

At the close of these practical illustrations Mr. Hoyt 


|answered numerous questions on the proper seasons for 


pruning and setting out of not only trees, but of numerous 
shrubs and plants. 
SALEM THOUGHT AND WORK CLUB. 

Ata recent meeting of the of American 
Authors held in New York City, the officers and members 
voter| to accept the invitation of the Thought and Work 
Club of Salem, Mass., to visit that city and to accept a compli- 
breakfast.” ‘The 


Association 


mentary ‘ Authors’ secretary was in- 


| structed to render the president of the Salem ciub all pos- 


| sible assistance. 


This will be a great event for Salem. We are informed 


that letters are arriving daily from eminent men and 


women who expect to be present. ‘Through the courtesy 


of C..lonel Hart, the ladies have secured the cadet armory 
and »ell-known citizens have already offered to entertain 
guess who may remain over night. The association is a 
larg: one, numbering some one hundred and fifty members. 
Col. | homas W.Higginson, the ex-president, and Gen.James 
Grant Wilson, the present presiding officer, both hope to 


be in Salem at that time, 


iw event will take place early in May; and as the 
rs are seattered all over the United States the work 
of pr paration requires am ple time. 


authe 
The association has 
among its members; President D. C. Gilman of Jolns 
Ilophins University; Hou. Seth Low, Rev. E. E. Hale, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Il. zekiah Butterworth, Julia Ward 
Llowe, Hon. Bancrott Davis, Moncure D, Conway, Kath- 
erine Lee Bates, Rudyard Kipling, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Olive ‘Thorne Miller, Robert Grant, and many others 
equally gifted. ‘The idea of this Congress of Authors 
originated with Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, the President 
of the Thought and Work Club of Salem, who has been 
quietly arranging for this unique outing for some months. 
Mrs. Wood feels, and justly, that such a gathering must 
promote union aud barmony between writers; will make 
the Associatiun and its objects better known and will tend 
to raise the standard of work, as well as a better knowl- 
edge of the rights and duties of authors.” The home ot 
ilawthorne, Prescott, Bowditch and Story is the very place 
for such an assembly. 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts Library Club, held 
at the Institute of Technology, Wednesday evening, Mr. 8. 
A. B. Abbott, president of the Board of Trustees of the 
Boston Public Library, gave an informal talk on the new 
library building, describing its interior construction with 
special reference to library purposes. 


The Daughters ef the Revolution held their first statute 
meeting on ‘Thursday, at the Church Union, Arlington 
street. The regent, Mrs. Lee, read an address of welcome, 
and the Society proeeeded to consider the constitution. 
We hope to print the constitution and Mrs. Lee’s admirable 
address next Saturday. 





The Worcester Academy. 


To parents who are seeking a school for boys we recom- 
mend, with some personal knowledge, the Worcester 
Academy, as it is now established. With the co-operation 
of the trustees of Brown University, the management of 
this old academy has been taking new steps forward, so 
rapid as to be remarkable, and we doubt ifthe people of 
Massachusetts generally understand how noble an institu- 
tion has grown up under this name. A beautiful campus 
of eight acres, close to the city of Worcester, is surrounded 
by handsome buildings, most of them of the latest construc- 
tion and capitally planned for their work, Mr. Abercrombie 
the head of the institution, old enough for his duties but 
young enough for the promise of many years of strength 
and success,—is a highly esteemed graduate of Harvard. 
He has around him a strong staff of young men, who have 
their reputations to make, and who mean to make them. 
What is more, a body of nearly two hundred pupils seem to 
have the reputation of the school at heart, and are doin 
what they can to add to its success and dignity. We have 
| been especially struck with the comfortable arrangements 
for the boys’ rooms, with the elegant arrangment of the 
dining hall, which reminds one of the best of the old halls 





of the English schools, and with the gymnasium. 








THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

panbigeetinienins 

| The only event of genuine significance in the dramatic 
| week has been the revival for two performances only of 
| Mr. Willis’s exquisite adaptation of the * Vicar of Wake- 
| field,’ which he calls ‘ Olivia.” At the Tremont Theatre, on 
| Tuesday evening, the vast audience in turn laughed right 
heartily and wept right tenderly over the varying fortunes 
of the dear Primrose family. It was 
| when the theatre fullils its mission. The thoughts of the 
spectator were witched utterly from himself and all the 
cares of his enrivonment. With Dr. Primrose in the 
grave and golden evening hour, wnder the benediction of 
the sweet and solemn chimes that sung the vesper hymn, 
we bent acceptingly before a stern, new sorrow. With 
Olivia, he is thrilled with love’s pure, first passion. He 
rejoiced over the little, tranquil home, redeemed and safe. 
He shuddered to the soul when the wild gypsy voice cried 
out the ominous words of the Vicar's troubled dream. He 
wept with the desolate father’s sorrow; he made his own 
that father’s high rejoicing, when that which had been 
lost was found. 


one of the hours 


It is scarcely too much to say of Mr. 
Irving's impersonation of Dr. Primrose, that it is the lofti- 
est and sweetest picture of all that makes manhood worthi- 
est to be seen on the English-speaking stage of today. In 
simple dignity, in passionate tenderness, in gentle, radiant 
humor, in heart-searching pathos, it stands without its peer. 
Miss Terry's Olicia has lost nothing of its vital charm. 
Mr. Terris’s Squire Thornhill brought into a little too pro- 
nounced relief the coarser aspects of the not all evil young 
gallant of the day; and of the others, one cannot praise 
them more, and must not praise them less, than to say they 
never for an instant let lapse the exquisite compelling illu- 
sion of this beautiful hour. What a season of rare delight 
has Mr. Irving given us in the engagement that, to the so 
great regret of us all, ends to-night ! 

Next week the Cadets give, at the Tremont Theatre, 
their newest and, as we are promised, their most brilliant 
and jolly extravaganza, ‘ Tabasco.’ 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘Little Em’ly,’ the 
touching and long-beloved dramatic story from Dickens's 
‘ Copperfield,’ has had a week's successful revival. Miss 
Maud Banks has appeared in the dual réle of Martha and 
Rosa Darile, investing both characters with the profound 
passion which is so remarkably in this young actress’ gift, 
and winning for both hearty appreciation and success. 
Mr. Boniface repeated his unctuous and delightful perform- 
ance of Micawber ; Mr. Meredith brought much rugged 
power to the interpretation of Old Peggoty. Next week 
the favorite melo-dramatic actor, Lewis Morrison. 

At the Boston Museum, Hermann has for another week 
befooled and dazzled men’s senses. Next Monday comes 
Miss Marie Wainwright, with a varied repertoire that 
includes Clyde Fitch’s ‘ Social Swim.’ 

At the Park Theatre, ‘ Adonis’ dances along his grace- 
ful way. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, ‘Jane,’ merriest of serving- 
maids, has come to us in the person of a new representa- 
tive. Miss Jennie Yeamans has, as can readily be guessed 
by those familiar with her beauty, unaffected humor and 
winning bonhomie of style, won eminent success in the 
title-réle. Next week Miss Coghlan, in Oscar Wilde’s 
much-diseussed comedy, ‘A Woman of No Importance.’ 

At the Columbia Theatre ‘Charley’s Aunt’ has un- 
doubtedly ‘come to stay,’ and long life and bright luck to 
her, for the clean and wholesome cheer she brings. 

E. G. 8. 





Music. 

The fifth concert of the ninth season of the Kneisel 
quartette was given at Clrickering Hall, Monday evening, 
Mr. Eliot Hubbard assisting as vocalist and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach at the piano. Mr. Hubbard was not fortunate in 
his selections, the four love-songs by Dvorak having little 
of interest. Mrs. Beach played, for the first time —at 
least in Boston — a romanza of her own composition, in 
which Mr. Kneisel carried the violin part. It is a moat 
pleasing work, melodious and attractive and withal fully 
up to the standard which Mrs. Beach has set for herself in 
her other compositions with which the Boston public is 
familiar. Mrs. Beach also played in the Schumann quin- 
tette with which the concert closed, brilliantly and with 
her usual excellent judgment. The performance of the 
Beethoven quartette (opus 127) was, especially in the 
adagio, perfect and entrancing. The next concert in this 
admirable series will be given on the evening of February 
12. 

Next Monday evening, Mr. George Grossmith returns 
to Boston and will give four of his inimitable entertain- 
ments on that and the following evenings of the week, in 
Chickering Hall. He brings an entirely new entertain 
ment—something, it is said, evolved from his study of 
Ameriein characteristics in h’s visit last year. Mr. Gros- 
smith needs no commendation. He fascinated Boston on 
his former visit ; he will put the whole town in good humor 
this time. 
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The Handel and Haydn Society gives its 6920 concert 
on Sunday evening, February 4, in Music Hall. The 
Mendelssohn fragment, ‘ Christus,’ will be produced, pre- 
ceding the performance for the first time in Boston of Mr. 
Horatio W. Parker’s scholarly, noble, original and sur- 
passingly beautiful work, ‘Hora Novissima.’ This pro. 
duction is announced as the most interesting and important 
event of the present season of the Handel and Haydn 
Society. Mr. Parker will conduct the performance of his 
work, and the soloists will be Mrs. Lillian Nordica, Mrs. 
H. E. Mr. William H. Mr. Max 
Heinrich. 

A public rehearsal of O'Shea’s Mass in F will be given 


Sawyer, Rieger and 


to the Catholie organists of Boston and vicinity at St. 
Joseph's Church, Chambers St., West End, Monday even- 
ing, Jan. 29, at 7.45. The Mass was given its first public 
presentation on Christmas last, but as a great number of 
organists were engaged at their own churches that day it 
The 


the church will assist, under the direction of Mr. John A. 


was impossible for them to be present. full choir of 


O'Shea, the composer of the work. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s recent journey to the 


ities of the Mediterranean has borne fruit in an inter- 
national story of New York and Tangiers, in which three 
American types are set against a background of Arabs 
and enforced residents of Northern Africa. The tale is in 
two chapters, and will be published with illustrations in 
the May Harper’s Magazine. 

Mr. Maxwell, a son of Mr. and Mrs. John Maxwell— 
Mrs. Maxwell being the well-known novelist, Miss Braddon 
—has returned to England after eighteen months of life 
on a Texasranch. Ile was in partnership fora while 
with a son of Lord Stanley of Preston, but found the ven- 
ture unprofitable. He will try to regain in literature a 
part of the $20,000 he lost, his experiences as a cattle- 
raiser forming, no doubt, an important part of his stock- 


in-trade. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston Cooking School, 


174 Tremont Street, 
SECOND TERM. 


Classes now forming. Instruction given in every branch of 
cookery. Persons thinking of fitting themselves to take posi 
tions as teachers or matrons should make early application. 
Teachers and matrons supplied. 


LNs Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Nusic 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


OWLES'’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free . c 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 


M. 8. DEVEREUX 





¥F. M. COWLES. 


POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
1893. Address 


BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M.G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 
BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of yoang women. Buildings unsur 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


CASCADILLA School, 


Aare ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Comell. The leading pri- 





_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











j 

THE Cambridge School, 

A Private School for Young Ladies. 
The Cambridge School is established for the purpose of | 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
to girls and young women who seek a well-rounded education. | 
English is studied with the same systematic method that is | 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 
Preparation for coliege is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it, and students who wish, may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 
Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the Resi 
dences. Yuung people cunnot be cultivated in masses, and 
therefore the sciuvoi permits but a simali number in each house, 
under the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only 
duty being to insure the comiort and training of Uiose coumitted | 
tothem. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
irom intellectual work, and itis the duty of the lady of each 
house to promote their development. 

‘The school building is new, aud, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and the air on add sides, is cheerful and healih- 
ful. 

Arthur Gilman, M. A., is director of the Cambridge School. 
His oitice is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
second hall-year begins February first. 


T° THE PUBLIC. 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
lirst requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
varnest applicants by which the development of 
becomes anu assured success, Our instructors are recoguized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 
wuarantlees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 

Again, We are im touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies. 

WE CANNOT TEACH AUTING. 

It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe 
Properly detined, acting 16 an emotional characteristic prompted 
vy inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union Schou! professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 
HAKOLD MAC DONNA, Principal 
Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Vonna. 


aSpiralions 


HAUTAUQUA School of Shorthand and Private- 
Secretary Training. 

Thorough Shorthand Llustruction. Best system. 30 years’ 
experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty ol 
fitting young people of both sexes for superior positions as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. Several positions open. Young 
men greatly demanded as Amanuenuses and Secretaries. Men 
tion this paper. Circular free. PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 56 Som 
erset Street, opp. Boston University. 


BOSTON School of Oratory. 
Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 
its new and elegant rooms, 8t. Botolph Studio Building, Back 
Bay 
A PREPARATORY CLASS 
to fit students to enter the 2d term of the Junior Year opens 
Jan. 2d, '94. 
For further information apply to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, A. M. 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston. 
7s" Berlitz School of "Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 
Frencu, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Oftices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Alps for Teaching Art and History. 





The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art anl History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 


exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustratel circular, showing the thus far 


published, will be mailed on application to 


subjects 


| THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 East 10th St. 
New York. 


646 Washington St. 
Boston. 


151 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 


bP RIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 


reasonable. Address. ALFRED H. EVANS, 





vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
Sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 


ant for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 


country, will assume the Pprincipalship July 1, 1893. 


of Cornell University. 








Hiversity companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting | 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent | 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen | 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 


“L believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
baratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHURMAN, President | 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 

A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
| and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


———— 


CEN YON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear. Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 
Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 


| best schools of the East. 


Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness, Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like, 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


For illustrated cata- 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


Busser Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amownt of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


© gate Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time, $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe 


ciality. Send tor a catalogue. ; 
Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 
Caan Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 
HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and ix 

Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History , 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musica! College, 


ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mazied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, : 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 











OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 

44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 

CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 
Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

4 Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


llustrated catal free. 
sat yA ie GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


BROAD 





THe Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departmeuts, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 








HORACE MANN WILLARD. D. Sc., Principal. 


Careful Training. Home Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW A. M., Head Master. 
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1 HEARD A CRY IN THE NIGHT. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


I heard a cry in the night, 

And swift I stole from my bed, 
To find her my heart’s delight, 
Once more in the lonesome night, 

As before they called her dead. 


I pulled the curtains away, 

I bent my lips to her cheek ; 
She had fled from the glare of day, 
Afar on her lonesome way; 

Night came and I heard her speak. 


Again I harked to the call 
Of the one little voice so dear; 
No matter what might befall, 
I had found her, my darling, my all, 
And I held her warm and near. 


I laid me down by her side; 

I cooed like a mother dove. 
Ah, was it her lips that replied, 
Or only the wind that sighed, 

And not my dainty, my love? 


For cruel the morning came, 

And mocking the blue sky smiled, 
And the sun arose like a flame, 
And vainly I called her name, 

And I wept in vain for my child. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Surprising news has reached the Bureau 
of Ethnology respecting the recent disen- 
tombment of the mummy of the conqueror 
Pizarro in Peru, writes Rene Bache to the 
Transcript. It seems that the corpse ex- 
hibits certain abnormalities which are 
extremely interesting from the — of view 
of anthropologists. The skull reveals all 
the marks of the criminal type, as recog- 
nized by science to-day. As shown by it 
the military hero, so worshipped an 
revered even now in South America, was 
a murderous and bloodthirsty brute. The 
cranium has even the so-called ‘fossa of 
Lombroso,’ which modern criminologists 
have never discovered except in confirmed 
and habitual enemies of society. 


Oscar Wilde is growing fat, they say. 
Shades of the wsthetic! what strange 
things come to pass! “Fat and old, fat 
and old,” he has been heard to remark, with 
a gloom deeper than his old-time distress 
over the lack of the beautiful in America. 


Andrew Jackson’s body-servant, a very 
old negro, who is .known as Uncle Alfred, 
is still living at Jackson’s old home, the 
Hermitage, near Nashville. He acts as 

uide to the many visitors, and has a great 
und of anecdotes about Old Hickory. He 
is said to be the only person now living 
who was present at Jackson’s deathbed. 


Mr.. William B. Webb, a_ well-known 
lawyer of Washington, and his sons, with 
others, have incorporated a national statis- 
tical bureau, for the purpose of collecting 
and a information for clients in 
regese to legislation or any department of 
public affairs. The company is to have a 
stock capital of $50,000 and to continue for 
twenty years. 


Major William Downie, one of the most 
noted pioneers of '49, died in San Francisco 
harbor a few days ago under singularly 
pathetic circumstances. One of the features 
of the Midwinter Fair is a 49 mining camp, 
in which are the identical cabins in which 
lived some of the most famous miners, now 
mostly millionaires, of those days, such as 
Mackay, Flood and O’Brien. Major 
Downie’s cabin is prominent in the camp, 
and he was on his way from Victoria, B. C., 
on the steamer se of Puebla to occupy it 
during a portion of the time that the fair is 
to be open. A committee went abroad to 
welcome the old miner, and while they were 
telling him of the grand old times that 
awaited him, and he was ecstatic over the 
prospect of again meeting his old partners 
of wer times, an attack of heart failure, 
undoubtedly brought on by emotion, came 
on and he fell over on the deck dead. 


The only descendant of Robert Toombs 
now living in Georgia is the Rev. Robert 
Toombs Du Bose, who has recently been 
stationed by the North Georgia Conference 
at Harlem, in that state. One of Mr. 
Toombs'’s grandsons lives in Montana, and 
two of his granddaughters live in George- 
town, D. C. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell gave a lecture in 
Baltimore recently at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity on The Spirit of the Elizabethan 
Age in Relation to the Drama. The lecture 
was su plementary to the series of readings 
from Shakespeare's ag recently delivered 
there by Dr. Horace Howard Furness of 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Alice Rothschild is one of the most 
enthusiastic woman horticulturists in the 
a her collection of roses alone is 
valued at $50,000. It is a remarkable fact, 
by the way, that every member of the Roths- 
child family dislikes scented flowers, with 
the exception of roses. 


Count Wilhelm Bismarck, court presi- 
dent in Hanover, recently received a letter 


from Anarchists threatening his life. Th 


JAN. 27, 1894 











He thinks well of himself and of Signor 


e | Sonsogno, who discovered him. Does not 


Count is the — son of the ex-Chan-| at all like to be told that his work is falling 


cellor and the 
of the family. He is much shorter tha 


andsomest-featured member | off in quality, as it undoubtedly is. Dis- 


n | likes flattery, but does not object to adora- 


Count Herbert, however, and much more/|tion. Regards all critics as children of per- 


heavily set. It was he who, first findin 
out the virtues of the treatment, induce 


Prince Bismarck to try the Schweninger 


«cure.’ 


dition, and not worth talking to. Talksa 
good deal about them, all the same. 


Mr. John Sargent, the American artist, 
has been elected an Associate of the British 


An appeal is being made to women to aid | Academy. The London Daily News sa 


the Spinner Memorial Association in its e 


forts to complete the statue to General — men, has so 


Spinner, already well advanced. 
now needed is $1,000. 


The sur 
General Spinne 


7s 
f-|that Mr. Sargent, pg still among the 

ong deserved this 
n | honor, and deserved it in vain, that his elec- 
+r | tion has the character of an event that will 


was once asked what he considered his | do more good to the Academy than even to 


rreatest achievement. He replied: ‘* Th 
fact that I was instrumental in introducin 
wemen to employment in the offices of th 
Goverment gives me more real satisfactio 
than all the other deeds of my life.” 


Gen. William Henry Forney of the con- 


e | himself; that he is at once the most brilliant 

g | and the most scholarly painter of his time, 

e| and that there is hardly any honor which 

n| the Academy can bestow to which he may 
not fairly aspire. 


Minister Andrew D. White continues to 


federate army in the civil war died at his | Tepresent the government at St. Petersburg, 


home in Jacksonville, Ala., yesterday, bein 
over seventy years old. Forney’s fathe 


g | and it is said that he is likely to remain 
..| there throughout Cleveland’s. term. The 


and grandfather were soldiers and congress- | ¢*-President of Cornell University has long 
men, and Forney himself served in the war been a friend and admirer of Cleveland and 
with Mexico as lieutenant of the Ist Ala-| Presumably the feeling is reciprocated. 


bama volunteers. He attained to the ran 


of brigadier-general in the confederate 
army, and was included in the surrender at 
Appomattox. Alabama had his services as 


congressman from 1874 to 1889. 


Mrs. George A. Meyer of No. 194 Beaco 


k “How do you like Congress?” Dr. Ev- 
erett was asked the other day. “Oh!” replied 
the Congressman, “ it’s the funniest place I 
ever saw. In the House they have got the 
rules so fixed that you can’t get any busi- 
n| ness in, and in the Senate they have them 


street is the one who has offered a reredos | 8° arranged that you can’t get any business 


and altar to Trinity Church. She is 


granddaughter of Samuel Parker, one of 


the first rectors of Trinity and later o 
Bishop of Massachusetts. George von I 


Meyer, the new Speaker of the House of 


Representatives, is her son. 


q | out. 


Bishop R. S. Foster of the Methodist 
nN} Episcopal Courch, whose residence is on 
- | Crawford street, Boston, near Grove Hall, 

has just returned home from an Episcopal 
tour among the conferences of China and 


Mr. W. L. Booker, consul general of | Japan. He was accompanied by the Rev. 


Great Britain at New York, who has bee 
knighted by the queen, was born in Londo 


n| Dr. A. R. Leonard, a missionary secretary, 
n| They sailed from California on the 23d of 


in 1825. He went to San Francisco in 1849| May, and during their absence of seven 
and came to his office as consul general at| months an d twenty days they have trav- 
New York Jan. 10, 1883. In 1866 the order elled 16,000 miles by water and 7000 by land, 


of companion of St. Michael and St. Georg 


e | making a total of 23,000 miles, without the 


was conferred upon him. His present dig- slightest accident or serious inconvenience. 
nity is a well-merited promotion from this| The bishop is in good health and is nearly 


rank. 


The Rev. Frank Ilsley Paradise, who has 


been called to Christ Church Cathedral, i 


seventy years of age. He is a widower and 
his daughter keeps house for him. 


- Dr. William Moor of New York, a mem- 


New Orleans, has begun his labors in that ber of the West Side German Clinic in 


city. He is a native of Boston, and is onl 
about thirty-four years old. He was grac 
uated from Yale in 1888, and studied theo 
ogy at Milford, Conn. 


Recently published pictures uf Paderew- 


ski show that his remarkable hirsute deve 
opment was not congenital. At least, i 
the portraits of him at the ages of three an 


ten there are no indications of an extraordi- 
nary growth of hair; ir fact, at those ages 
his hair was straight and short, but by the 
time he reached eighteen his head had be- 


,| Forty-second street, discovered that per- 
{ manganate of potassium is an antidote for 
j.| morphine poisoning. On Jan. 9, in the 
presence ot twelve members, he swallowed 
a fatal dose, if it had been allowed to act, 
and especially in his case, as Dr. Moor is 
l-| supersenstitive. Where other morphine 
n | combinations than the sulphate is taken, the 
d| antidote should be acidulated with vinegar 
in the proportion of one to five. 





Deafness Cannot Be Cured 


un to assume the appearance that is now] by local applications as they cannot reach 


amiliar to the music-loving public. 


the diseased portion of the ear. ‘There is 


Samuel Holmes Mather, a prominent only one way to cure deafness, and that is 


business man of Cleveland, who recently 


by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 


died in that city at the age of eighty-one |C@™sed by an inflamed condition of the 
years, was a descendant of Increase and mucuous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
Cotton Mather, the distinguished theolo- When this tube is inflamed you have a rumb- 


gians of early Massachusetts days. 
The appointment of Lieutenant John |} 


ling sound or imperfect hearing, and when 
i it is entirely closed, Deafness is the result, 


- and unless the inflammatiou, can be taken 
Alexander, a talented colored officer, to the : A 
professorship of military science and tactics re — tube oy to its ee bes 
at Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, | U0" 2¢4ring wi estroyed forever ; 
Ohio, is the first of its kind to be made in| 2!M¢ Cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 


this country. Wilberforce University 


is | Which is nothing but an inflamed condition 


said to be the first university for colored |! the mucous surfaces. 


youth ever founded; it was the only school 


We will give One Hundred Dollars for 


under control of colored men represented | any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 


at the World’s Fair, and its students’ work 
won a medal. It has more than two hun- 
dred students, whom it draws from over 


twenty-five states. 


Peter Hunt, a colored man who was 
thought to be one hundred and four years 
old, died recently in Moberly, Miss. He 
was said to be the father of no — than 

During his slavery ~ ’ 
days he had masters and names enamine of Scott's 
ble. He had accumulated a good-sized 


seventy-six children. 


property. 


Professor Peter Wilhelm Forchhammer, od j let 
who died at Kiel a few days ago, was one| © in tet- 
of —— a in gc toneem He| ters from 
was born in 1801, and in 1837 became pro- ae 
fessor in the philosophical faculty of the the medi- 

: y Q Kiel, ea pa mig cal profes- 
engaged in that capacity until a few weeks| <; ki fj if 
e was an authority on sion spea Ing Oo its grati y* 
, and wrote a number of works| ing results in their practice. 


Universit 


betore his death. 
mythol 
on Greek and Roman myths. 


Mr. Herbert H. Fay of De Kalb, IIL, has 
made a fad of collecting famous men’s por- 
traits, and now has 50,000 of them. Many 
of them came only after a long search and 


that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
(Sold by Druggists, 75c. 








ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


—THE— 


DUCHESSE GLOVE. 





PRICE LIST. 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed 
Bid, Oolere « © 2 0 2 2 2 $1.50 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed 


Kid Black . . . . >. . . 1.75 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed 

DD: & 6 @ 2 0.6 8 1.50 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed 

Kid, Black . . . . * . . 1.75 
Four — Buttons, Undressed 

Kid, Colorsand Black .. . 1.65 


our Medium Buttons, Undressed 
Kid, Colorsand Black .. . 1.50 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Col- 


Orsand Black ....+.-. 1.75 
Seven Hook, Undressed Kid, 

Colorsand Black... . =. 1.75 
Mousquetaire, Undressed Kid, 

Colors and Black . 2.00 


Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, Col- 

orsand Black ..... - 2.25 
Men’s Two Button ..... 1.50 
Men’s Two Clasp ~~ oe a 1.50 


We warrant this glove to be the most 
perfect fitting glove made, and for 
wearing qualities unsurpassed. 


CHANDLER & CO., Sole Agents, 


Winter Street, Boston. 
Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 
FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, bun- 
ions and all troubles of the 


iget. rr 
arranted Hand-Made. 3 
E Need no breaking in and = 
recommen by our best ¢ 
z physicians, nd for pam- = 
phiet. Order b 5 





( y mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 

8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Sold From Stock or Made to Order. 





Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room iol, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi 
cal science by writing or calling at oftice ; pri 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress,who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 





Valued Indorsement 


Emulsion 
is contain- 





Scotts Emulsion 


1 of cod-liver oil with Hypc- 
persistent importunity, and some of them| 94, ._ hit he edtntnte 
are very scarce, if they can be duplicated} PHOSphites Can be admiunis- 


anywhere. 


Pietro Mascagni’s hair, says the Pall| the question. 
Mall Budget, =e its simple, unsystematic q 


tered when plain oil is out of 
It is almost 


way, almost as remarkable as Paderewski’s,| 25 palatable as milk easier 
He is the son of a baker, and after he has} to digest than milk. 





conducted his own o ially in 
Italy, he is aanaraiie hasten y his ad- 





Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All drnegisis. 








TOBACCO JARS. 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 
—Or— 
ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 
JARS, expressly designed for the proper 
care of TOBACCO. 


E.S. Goulston & Co., 


273 WASHINGTON sT. 


A FEW LOTS 


at 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


At 50 Per Cent. below market 
value. 


Houses in Brighton and Newton at 
your own price. 
Apply, 23 Milford St., Boston. 











By mail or call 
i=, C.P. Delaney. 














MEMORIES. 





BY M. HEDDORWICK BROWNE 
O Love, since we two bade good-bye, 

rhe regal roses’ rich perfume 
But calls the wild tears to my eyes, 

And brings me dreams of pain and gloom 

rwas "mong the roses, O sweetheart, 

That all our farewell words were said; 
Fach summer from their graves they rise, 


But you to me are dead, are dead. 


Y 


The dearest treasure that I hold 
Is just one rose your lips did kiss; 
His golden store no miser hoards 
Nor prizes more than I do this; 
Yet bitter are the tears mine eyes 
Upon its withered petals shed ; 
Poor ghost of glory once mine own, 
, t. your love is dead, is dead. 


Chambers'’s Journal 





More Stories About Dr. Jowett. 


> 4 stories, new at least on this side of 
water. are told of the late Master of 
] the Cornhill Magazine Jowett’s 

says this writer, made him impa 


lined to distrust all gush and all appa 


lit It was a common story 
ays that an undergraduate who 
Master’s lectures N 


¢ ¢) 


rea 


t 
Re 
= 
wa 


id 
oi ui 
i attended the 
| Religion thought it the right thing 
1 nbeliever, and said, “ The 
Mast I cannot find evidence of a tu 
where.” “You must find one by mid. 
rht, or you will go down to-morrow,” was 
the sharp answer that brought the young 
nan to his senses, and discovered a _ Divin 
ty that shaped his ends where it was least 
expected, in the clear common sense that 
would stand no trifling or levity in serious 


Ball 


Ol it 


an 
} 


a oa 





ings 

I remember his saying to a young man 

ho had been talking rather gushingly of 

4 § lOV lor the poets, ~ Do vou ever write 
; try, Mr.M.2?” * Yes—well, 1 do som: 
4 g in that way,” was the answer Never 
} said the Master, “how much vou 

rite, as long as you burnit all.” It was 

1d advice, and it was said with such ; 


} 


lly smile that it was felt for good 
On another occasion an undergraduate 
1 considerably about the glory of the 
right Spring day The shower of 
om, the song of birds, the music of bees 
hat a gift from heavenitallis! It makes 
Does it not make you teel 
poetical, Master?” said the rash youth. 
No,” said Jowett testily, “I think 
lake some more tea.” 
Jowett’s reality could not stand conceit 
bit more than he could get away with 
Instead of saying, as Harry 


t 


if 


ishec 


blos 


is all poets. 


not. 


lleness. 
very young man and belong to a very 

old college.” Jowett would say straight 
out, “ You are a very conceited young man; 
lo not be so foolish.” 


Jowett’s brevity of speech and dispatch | 


of business never shone more than on the 
great occasion of his dealing with the 
refractory washerwomen of Balliol. These 


worthy dames struck for higher wages in 
one department. Twelve collars for a shil- 
was, I believe, the statutory price 
came to interview the Master. 
1e washerwomen have come 
said the butler. 

“Show the ladies up,” said the Master 


no 
inh 
ne 


T y 
“ TI 


ou 


to 


se 


rhey clumped into the room, to find him| 


fiddling with the poker at the ashes in the 
grate. Heturned round. “ Will you was! 
twelve collars for a shilling ?” They begar 
to expostulate. He touched the bell; ir 
ame the butler. 
Presently the butler appeared again 
lhey seem very sorry, Sir—would like t 
see you again.” — 
“Show them up.” 
found the 
hre grate. 


tor 
oOo! 


The 


washerwome! 


a shilling?” piped his cheery 


voice. A stalwart speaker began to make | and not uncomely, appears happy, even in 
explanations. He touched the bell. “ Show|that dismal cellar, smiling faintly at a 
these ladies down,” said he, and down they | wrinkled female, who, having volunteered 
went. Again the butler expressed a hope | for the occasion, has hobbled down from 
that he would see them. “ Certainly ; show | the top story to render, unsolicited and 
them up.” They enteredthe room. “ Will| unrecompensed, such assistance as she may. 
you wash twelve collars for a shilling ?”| Other elderly females, hearing of the new 
* We will,” they cried. “ Thank you—good | birth, are brought thither by sympathy with 


day, good day,” said the Master; and 


touching the bell, he said: “ Knight show 
was 


these ladies down”—and the 
over 


strike 


Freaks, 


a he physical lives of most freaks, like | in his absence. 
their professional careers, are short, writes 
} Aobinson in Lippincott’s Maga-| 
he fat people usually die of apo-| destiny? 
Fi ood thing, too, for many | 
Sufier more than the public im- 
rhe giants and dwarfs generally 
curiosities, 
good they may be in 


Charles Robins 


zine. 
plexy, and it is a g 
of them 
agines, 
‘ive longer than their fellow 
but, no matter how 
their line, they beco 
aS soon as the 
Selves attractiy 
Only the oth 
the most note 








me worse than useles: 














e in appearance. 
er day 


d professional giants of hi 























t of all sham or shoddy, and very much | 


1 | of the woods’ who was crouching in a dark 


Smith would say, “ My dear Sir, you are | 


e 


** Show the ladies down.” 


Master intent, as before, on the | 
“ Will you wash twelve collars | 
little 


ey can no longer make them-| without pondering or self-felicitation, to do 


came across one of | most malignant. 


day—second only to the great Chang him- 
| self in stature—limping along Sixth Avenue | 
between the boards of a sandwich adver- | 
tisement of a cheapr estaurant. It is only a| 
few months since one of the leading fat} 
men in the business fell ill and lost his flesh. | 
As a result, he is now driving an ice-wagon | 
i When on the road, he 


in Brooklyn. re 
ceived as much as fifty dollars a week. 
So, again, one who some few years back 
was accounted the most noted long-haired 
woman in the country is now working for 
ten dollars a week, addressing wrappers in 
a mailing agency on the west side. She 
| used to get seventy dollars a week in the 
days when she was a star, but there are so 
many better heads of hair than hers in the 
market now that she can’t get employment 
|} as a freak any longer. 

| ‘Fake’ freaks draw better than 
J 


| 


otten 
| genuine ones, but they do not last so long. 
A recent instance of this kind was an 

| girl It was asserted that she was 


“electri 
; EP Mab 
so charged with electricity that one received 


|}a shock upon shaking hands with her. 
This delusion was really produced by the 
girl stand on a wet mat charged with 
electricity from a hidden battery and large 
enough for the visitor to stand on also. 
Another fake of the same class, which | 
came across not long ago, was a ‘ wild man 


corner of what appeared to be 


a heavily 
barred cage, clanking the heavy chains that 


i were attached to his limbs \ strong rail 
ing was plac ed in iront, so as not to allow 
visitors to approa¢ h too close to the man. 
The lecturer told the audience how this 


remarkable creature had found run 
ning wild by a party of hunters on the west 
coast of Afric and that he had been in 
captivity only a few months, and was very 
dangerous much so that his meat, 
which he would eat only in a rawstate, had 
to be placed in the cage with a long iron 
fork. 
After 


this wild 


been 
a, 


SO 


the museum closed every night 

man doftfed his chains and suit of 
hair and took the car to his home, where 
he was accounted one of the mildest and 
most he npec ked of men. 


The Generosity of the Poor. 


Go often enough into any humble quarter 
of any city in the republic, Harper’s 
Weekly, and you will see acts that will stir 
your admiration for the masses who are so 
completely unknown. You might suppose 
that in their narrow dingy abodes, ill fed 
and ill clad, ever fighting the hard, fierce 
battle of life, they would be as savages. 
Why or how should they have minds to 
think of, souls to feel for, the woes of the 
unfortunates about them? They could 
not be blamed if they were as unyielding as 
ithe mountains, as cruelas the sea. Are 
they? Let us look! 

In‘this tenement, consisting of three little 
rooms, is a family of six—four small child 
ren. The parents are ill, caused by bad air 
land insufficient food, and may die. The 

neighbors have given of their slender store 

| to buy a few comforts. ‘Twowomen across 
|the dirty hall have left their washing, and 
|are taking care of the little folk. When 
{that is done they will prepare the simple 
meal, will administer the medicine pre- 
scribed, will put the tenement to rights so 
|far as it may be righted. In these plain 
offices they will occupy four or five hours, 
most precious to them in earning their daily 
|} stipend, and never think how good they 
1/are. Other women will then come in and 
1| watch by turns with the sick couple. So 
1|these invaluable kindnesses will continue 
| until death or recovery makes their service 
for the time superfluous. 

In a dark basement, through whose rat- 
tling windows the noonday light scarcely 
| struggles, a baby has just been born. It 
lies wailing on a soiled, ragged quilt, as if 
to protest against entering so grim a corner 
of arelentless world. The mother, young 


SAYS 


| 
| 


1 


,| the event, and are eager to proffer their 
lassistance. The father, ordained like his 


| order to repeated paternity, was called away 
| at sunrise to his task—cleaning the streets 
|—and knows not yet what his fellow-scaven- 
gers, unconscious of sarcasm, term his good- 
\luck. He will be only less happy than his 
| wife when he is told of what has occurred 


Happy? Can he be happy, born to indi- 
gence, ceaseless labor, and ever-frowning 
The majority of the prosperous 
would be in the depths of despair, would 
| hardly care to live, were their lot his or 
|hers. Surely, os 6 sme is relative. The 
| very poor, invariably wretched as they must 
|appear to the rich, have their compensa- 
s|tions, after all. One of these is the will, 


good where good is most needed and fortune 
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world, must be optimists. May it not be 
that they who have least cause for content- 
ment possess the largest share. May not 
the poor be too engrossed in austere bread- 
winning to reflect on what constitutes con- 
tentment? Is not their formless faith gene- 
rated by lack of leisure, by grinding, con- 
suming toil? Can this be another disguised 
compensation ! 


Ripe and Unripe Bananas. 


Whether for shipment or for home con- 
sumption the fruit is cut as soon as it is ‘ full’ 
that is, when it has reached its adult form 
and size, but is still quite green. ‘The plantis 
cut off by a single blowof a machette wielded 
by a powerful arm. As it falls, the bunch 
is caught, lopped off, and laid aside, while 
the harvester goes on to the next bunch, It 
is a popular supposition that Bananas ‘ rip- 
ened on the tree’ are incomparably supe- 
rior to those cut green. But, as a matter 
of fact, writes James E. Humphrey in the 
Popular Science Monthly, one never eats 
them thus ripened in Jamaica. They are 


ity varies extraordinarily as it is offered to” 


us 
} 


j 
1) the 
il Lie 


This is due partly to different sources 


from which it comes. The best that is 
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mouth Harbor, and is now in Truro Mu- 
seum. 

The country is full of ancient workings 
shafts sunk 100 feet deep into the quartz 
reefs, both vertical and horizontal; also 
crushing stones, water-worn stones which 
had been used as burnishers, and rejected 
quartz from which the gold had been ex- 
tracted by fire, are all found in quantities 
over the country. Hence there can be no 
shadow of doubt that the motive for the 
erection of these buildings was the search 
for gold in remote antiquity. 

From the mass of objects which we found 
during our excavations I will name a few 
only which bear on this point. First, there 
is the large number of fragments of soap- 
stone bowls with elaborate patterns there- 
on; one fragment giving us a portion of a 
religious procession, another a procession 
of bulls, and another a hunting scene. 
Then there is a curious cylindrical object 
with knobs, the only parallel to which is 
found at the Temple of Paphos in Cyprus. 
Excellent pottery with geometrical pat- 
terns and numerous objects representing 
nature worship, when taken in conjunction 


said to be not so good; at all events, one] with the large, solid, conical tower in the 
finds no better fruit in texture or flavor] lower temple, point to the cult which was 
than the best of our own markets. But] practised by these primitive explorers. 
every lover of this fruit knows that its qual-| The birds on tall soapstone pedestals 


formed perhaps the most interesting ob- 
jects among our tinds—curious conventional 
yjirds decorated with archaic patterns, 
which from the position in which we found 





brought to us comes from Jamaica. It is 
also due still more to the condition of the 
fruit when cut Bananas which are pet 
fectly full will ripen mellow and delicious; 
but those cut when immature, as too many 
are, will turn yellow, yet never truly ripen, 
retaining always their hard texture Ae un 
ripe taste. In Jamaica, as elsewhere, the 
competition of buyers leads the unscrupu- 
lous ones to accept fruit of any sort, even 
when totally unfit; and this sort of compe- 
tition makes all the more unavailing the 
efforts of honest buyers to raise the stand 
ard and to teach the people to withhold their 
fruit until it is properly developed. 
Americans can give moral support to 
these efforts by accepting only such fruit as 
is mature at any price. A _ little pains will 
soon enable one to distinguish good from 
poor fruit, though it is difficult to give a 
general statement of the distinctive differ 
ences. But, as a rule, it will be found that 
bananas which are the largest, deepest yel- 
low, and least angular are the most mature 
and best. 


A Good Correspondence Plan. 


Here is a good suggestion for the girls, 
from Harper’s Young People. It relates to 
an ingenious scheme devised by a class of 
young ladies at school together a few years 
ago. One of them, an English girl, thus 
explains it: 

“ There were nine of usin the and class, 
we were all promising to write each other 
continually, but in our hearts we knew that 
such a correspondence could never be kept 
up. Finally one of the girls suggested a 
circulating letter, and the idea pleased us 
all. 

‘At the expiration of one month from 
the time we parted, the first girl wrote a let- 
ter telling what she had been doing and 
everything about herself which would be 
likely to interest the others. This letter 
was sent to the second girl, who after read- 
ing it, wrote her own letter, and sent the 
two to the third. 

“ The third, fourth, fifth and all the others 
in turn added their letters, until the ninth 
on the list sent them all to the first. Then 
the circuit was complete, and we had the 
circulating letters fairly under way. 

“Now, of course, the envelope always 
contains nine letters, and each girl, when it 
comes to her, takes out her own letter, writes 
a new one telling what she has been doing 
in the mean time, and starts it on its travels 
again. 

“ You can have no idea how interesting it 
is to receive the letters, and how anxiously 
we all await their arrival when our turn 
comes. We have kept it up for neraly four 
years, and each time the letters come round 
the pleasure of reading what all the girls 
have to say seems to increase.” 


them clearly atone time decorated the outer 
wall of the temple on the hill, and from 
certain signs thereon we decided that they 
had to do with sun and nature worship, 
which subject I discussed in my detailed 
account of the ruined cities. 

Again, from the accurate measurements 
which we took of the buildings themselves, 
we came to the conclusion that they had 
been constructed on an elaborate system of 
curves. The diameter of the great tower 
at its base is 17.17 feet, and is exactly equal 
to the circumference of the little tower; 
and all the curves of which the various 
buildings are constructed had radii of va-+ 
rious multiples of this diameter. Hence, 
from the mass of evidence before us, we 
were safely able to assert that the original 
builders had an accurate knowledge of 
mathematics, and the power of construct- 
ing on absolute levels. 


The Devouring Termites. 


White ants in large numbers, says the 
London Daily News, are reported to have 
recently made their appearance in Natal, to 
the infinite disgust of the colonists. These 
insects (termites,) strictly speaking, are 
not ants at all, belonging to a different 
order, the Neuroptera of Linnzus. They 
are accounted one of the greatest pests of 
tropical climates. Where buildings are 
erected they quickly destroy all furniture, 
and, entering the foundations of houses, in 
a very short time eat out the whole interior 
of the timbers, so that, while the woodwork 
may appear externally perfectly sound, it 
will crumble away at the slightest blow. 

“Very few but those who have actually 
experienced the results of a visit from these 
destructive pests,” says The Natal Witness, 
“can form any conception of the anxiety 
they cause or the almost insuperable diff- 
culty the proprietor of the premises they 
favor with their presence has in getting rid 
of them. In many places a house, perhaps 
newly erected, has to be taken down piece- 
meal and rebuilt before the pestiferous 
little insects can be effectively extermi- 
nated.” 

When the queen is found the trouble is 
over, for the ants desert the premises 
directly they discover her absence. It is 
estimated that one queen is capable of pro- 
ducing a progeny of 13,000,000 per annum, 
and some idea can therefore be formed of 
the mischief these insects will work if left 
undisturbed. 


Seasons for Marriage. 


With regard to the seasons for celebrat- 
ing marriage, says the Westminster Review, 
the Church was formerly very strict. The 
parish register for St. Mary’s Beverly con- 
tains the following entry under date Nov. 
25, 1641. 

When Advent comes do thou refraine, 





King Solomon’s Mines. 


ruins at Zimbabwe and elsewhere in Ma- 
shonaland, says the Fortnightly Review, is 


country in search of gold; every means of 


attack is 


the ancient gold-smelting furnace. 


them in quantities, a 
for working gold, anc 





s The poor, in order to be resigned to the 


specimen of which in tin was found in Fal 


The first thing that is obvious about the | 


that they were built to form a protection | 
for a foreign population who visited this 


fortification is employed, every line of| 
oe with a redundancy of | 


we found crucibles with gold adhering to 
ilt spear-head, tools 
a soapstone ingot | of January next 
mold of exactly the same shape as those 
used by the Egyptians and Phoenicians, a 


Till Hillary set ye free again. 

Next Septuagessima saith thee nay, 

But when Low Sunday comes thou may. 
Yet at Rogation thou must tarrie, 

Till Trinitie shall bid thee marrie. 

The above appears to have been a popu- 
lar verse to inscribe in registers, for, with 
| slight variations, it is to be met with in sev- 
|eral parishes. Philomath’s Almanac for 
|the year 1674 contains similar rules in 
prose: 


| 


, : ; . ~ Times Prohibiting Marriage this Year: 
strategical skill perfectly marvelous to ; . 

behold; and in the centre of this ae | Pg ats de a ip on the Jath of Jeuupry. and 
close to the temple on Zimbabwe hill ; 


, WAS | Low Sunday, at which time it comes in again, 
Here | and goes not out till Rogation Sunday. Then it 


| is forbidden until Trinity Sunday, from whence 

itis unforbidden till Advent punday but then 

it goes out and comes not in again till the 13th 
following. 

You should keep Salvation Oil on hand; 

it will cure all aches and pains. Price 25cts. 
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Big Discount 


this month on English- Brass and 


IRON BEDSTEADS; 


real bargains. 


H. W, BIGELOW COMPANY, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail. 
70 Washington Street, Buston, 





THEATRE NOTES. 


Mr. Peter Robertson, the famous San 
Francisco critic, has this to say of Miss Ida 
Conquest, the young Boston girl who is this 
ee playing ingénue ports with A. M. 

almer’s Co. “I like Miss Conquest. | 
don’t think any such combination of attrac- 
tive personality, refinement, charm of voice 
and manner and naturalness, has come to 
the front in some years. They tell me she 
came out of a New York dramatic school. 
I can hardly believe it. ‘They don’t teach 
such acting in those schools, at least, the 
other actors and actresses they have turned 
out have been quite unearthly. No, 1 think 
Miss Conquest was born that way, and they 
could not spoil her. She does a remarkable 
feat. It is distinctly her success, and not 
the part only, She lights up with two or 
three little scenes, a sombre drama, in which 
she is, after all, a mere accessory.” ‘There 
are not a few of Miss Conquest’s friends, 
who see in her the coming Rosalind and 
Juliet of the English-speaking stage, with 
all of Julia Marlowe's romantic charm and 
far more than Julia Marlowe's tempera- 
mental passion. 


There is no change to be recorded at the 
Columbia for the coming week. ‘ Charley's 
Aunt’ has established a firm hold on the 
affections of the theatre-going public and 
there is no knowing how much longer she 
will continue to attract audiences that crowd 
the Columbia eight times a week. The de- 
mand for seats shows no signs of diminu- 
tion, and it is almost impossible to obtain a 
seat for a performance after seven o'clock 
on the evening in qnestion, so that although 
the fifth week is about to commence it is 
evident that ‘ Charley’s Aunt’ will remain 
for many weeks more at the Columbia. The 
success which the piece has won has been 
as instantaneous as well deserved. The fun 
is of the fast and furious type from start to 
finish, but without the slightest taint of val- 
parity or suggestiveness whatsoever. Dur- 
ng the week the usual Wednesday and 
Saturday matinées will be given. 


The life of the comedy, the sweet music 
of the opera, the pleasing features of the 
vaudeville, and the spectacular extrava- 
wpe of the burlesque, will all be found in 
the entertainment which Manager Frank 
Pilling will offer to the patrons of the Pal- 
ace Theatre in Boston next week. The at- 
traction will be the Rose Hill English Folly 
conan: one of the best organizations of 
its kind travelling. [he company played 
in this city last season and drew crowded 
houses, and it is safe to predict, now that 
the company has been enlarged and 
strengthened since its last appearance, that 
it will repeat its success at the Palace next 
week. ‘The company boasts of a number 
of clever comedians and a bevy of the pret- 
tiest girls in burlesque on the stage. The 
burlesque ‘The Fakir’s Daughter or The 
World's Fair Hotel’ is said to be very fun- 
ny. The piece is a pleasing travesty on 
hotel life in Chicago during the fair. Its 
lines are witty, its music catchy, and the 
specialties introduces by the different mem- 
bers of the company first class. The va- 
riety part of the entertainment is excellent 
and introduces such favorites as the Wash- 
burn Sisters, Charles Barton, Daly and Lee, 
John Morton, Julia Kelly, Fred Eckhoff 
and the Misses Hill, Dacre, Gordon, 
Deshon and Williams. In addition to this 
aggregation of talent, Manager Pilling has 
secured Mile. Otillie, the celebrated come- 
dienne, vocalist and dancer. Mlle. Otillie 
will in her run at this theatre on Monday 
and will be a standard attraction for an in- 
definite period. She will change her act 
and costumes every day, and will sing all 
the latest successes. This will be a show 
well worth seeing. 


At the Hollis, on Monday evening next, 
Miss Rose Coghlan begins a short engage- 
ment, Lg = for the first time in this 
city Oscar Wilde's latest society comedy, 
‘A Woman of No Importance’. This play, 
which had a season’s run at the Haymarket 
Theatre, London, is in many _ respects 
superior to any of Mr. Wilde’s other plays. 
Its epigrams, used as a medium for satiri- 
zing English society, have created a sensa- 
tion abroad and London appiauded his 
clever hits. The story of the play is in- 
teresting and appeals to the hearts of all 
mothers. The characters are all carefully 
drawn and can hardly fail to prove interest- 
ing. For the proper interpretation of ‘A 

oman of No Importance’ Miss Coghlan 


has engaged an admirable company, which 
includes Misses Effie Shannon, Ada Dyas. 
Louise Thorndyke Boucicault, Eily Cogh- 
lan, Winona Shannon, and Messrs. J. T. 
Sullivan, Thos. Whiffen, Robt. Fischer, 
Aubrey Boucicault, Grant Stewart, Edgar 
Norton and Edwin James. There will be 
entire new scenery and some handsome 
stage settings are promised. Miss Eily 
Coghlan introduces a song in the second 
act. 


Mr. Henry E. Dixey is having written for 
him by a Boston lawyer a new burlesque, 
in which he is to appear as an ideal Ameri- 
can Indian in his prime. He will represent 
the Indian in his unmolested state when 
peace loving, noble and inclined to friendly 
teelings, until his rights are invaded by the 
Puritans. From that stage, Mr. Dixey will 
present him in his various characters until 
the Indian becomes the revengeful, drunken 
and dejected Indian, after being driven to 
the westsrn reservations set apart for him 
by the civilization that has built up the 
country once his own. While this particu 
lar phase of the burlesque as described will 
be serious in so far as Mr. Dixey intends to 
very fully portray character, he intends that 
it shall be as overflowing with fun, music 
and spectacle as ‘ Adonis.’ 


There is a great surprise in store for the 
patrons of the Grand Opera season at 
Mechanic’s Building Auditorium, in the 
shiape of the transformation to be made in 
the Audience hall. ‘The seats will be found 
most comfortable. Handsome boxes will 
be built and convenient retiring rooms, 
ladies parlors, etc., have been or will be 
arranged. A large part of the work will be 
in readiness to place in the hall the moment 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau take possession 
of the building, some fortnight before the 
season begins. ‘The stage will be made 
most complete so as to give thoroughly 
good presentations scenically. 


Dixey tells the following story about the 
origination of his impersonation of Henry 
Irving: “During the week off we had in 
New York several years ago, when I was 
playing Lieut. Helene, Mr &. E. Rice and 

went to hear Irving. I turned toward 
Rice after Hamlet's soliloquy, and imitated 
the Englishman's accent and facial expres- 
sion. Kice was charmed, and when we be- 
gan next week I did Irving. He saw it 
once, and it happened in this way: At the 
Actor’s Benefit in °84, both Irving and | 
volunteed; he was with President Cleve- 
land, then president-elect and governor of 
New York, and after doing his turn, went 
back to his box. Somehow, they had put 
me down tu come directly after him, and | 
did my mimicry of his tragic methods. Mr. 
Cleveland was very much pleased, but Irving 
did not like it.” Dixey might have said the 
house howled with delights that Mr. Cleve- 
land nearly cried with laughter, and that 
Irving left the theatre feeling distinctly un- 
charitable. 


The appearance of that admirable ac- 
tress and beautiful woman, Marie Wain- 
wright, at the Boston Museum during the 
coming week, should attract some of the 
largest and most fashionable audiences of 
the season. Since the retirement of Miss 
Anderson, Miss Wainwright has stood at the 
head of our American actrefses, and has 
always liberaliy supplemented her own tal- 


ent and charm by superb costuming and 
surrounding hereelt with an exceptionably 
able and brilliant company. She will first 
appear here in her latest success, ‘ The 
Social Swim,’ a comedy-drama of life among 
the fashionable ‘400’ in New York City, 
written expressly for her by Clyde Fitch. 
The Brooklyn Eagle said: “Burton Smith, 
in ‘ The Social Swim,’ is a part well adapted 
to Miss Wainwright. She is by appearance 
and temperament fitted for polite comedy, 
whose effects she can heleheen now and 
again by not too great appeals to the emo- 
tions. Facilities for these faculties the play 
afforded. Her personal success was un- 
doubted. Some of it she won with her 
gowns, which received the enthusiastic ad- 
miratior® of every woman in the audience. 
That sterling actor, Barton Hill, as Afr. 
Burton, played the pig-headed and big- 
hearted old uncle admirably.” The Guy 
Sturtevant of Nathaniel Hartwig was an 
artistic treatment of intense and polished 
blackguardism.” Monday and ‘Tuesday 
nights and Wednesday matineé will be 
devoted to this play. On Wednesday night 
Miss Wainwright will appear in ‘Frou-Frou.’ | 
Thursday and Friday nights will be marked | 
by the presentation of Augustin Daly’s dra- | 
matization of Wilkie Collins's absorbing 
story,‘ Man and Wife.’ On Saturday, at 
both performances, ‘ Camille,’ of which Miss 
Wainwright is reported to give the best all- | 
round performance that has ever been seen | 
in English. Her beauty, superb costuming | 
and wcll-known comedy powers enable her | 
to make the first two acts brilliant, attrac- | 
tive and amusing. The majority of Camzéles 
are all agony. Marie Wainwright is gay | 
and bright as long as the play permits. 


The Marie Sanger Burlesque Co. is the | 
attraction at the Lyceum, week of 29th. | 





The company is criticised as one of the) 
best on the road. There is a fine burlesque | 








to open the ss led by Nettie Von 
Birg, one of the most attractive ladies be- 
fore the public. The specialty olio which 
follows, is presented by the following high 
priced artists: Leonard & Hart, in Ethio- 
pian comedy; Delta Roscoe, serio-comic ; 
Finley & Purke, in their funny act ‘ Town 
Hall To-night’; La Dr-w, female imperso- 
nator; Healy & Costello, known as ‘ Shorty 
& the Frog’; the three Vivices, in -songs 
and dances; the Sisters Yale, in a new 
specialty and Gertie Keith and Kitty Ripley 
in skirt dancing. The performance con- 
cludes with a_ historical extravaganza, 
‘Joan of Arc.” The costumes are gorgeous 
and are said to be historically correct. The 
famous Algerian dancer, M’lle. Tocca and 
the five fin-fan dancers, will be seen in be- 
witching terpsichorean specialties. 


Henry E. Dixey and Rice’s burlesque 
company in ‘ Adonis’ remain but one week 
more at the Park Theatre, and consequent- 
ly next Monday begins the fourth and last 
week of this attraction. This will probably 
be the farewell engagement of Henry E. 
Dixey in the popular * Adonis’ in this city, 
and those who wish to see once more, or 
those who wish to see for the first time an 


attraction which has been foremost in popw- | 


larity in this country for ten years, thus 
seizing their very last opportunity, must go 
next week to the Park Theatre. After a 
few weeks in New England, following the 
Park ‘Theatre engagement, ‘Adonis’ will 
doubtless be shelved, as Mr. Rice is consid- 
ering plans for putting Mr. Dixey in ‘ Ta- 
basco’ after it has heen slaved by the 
Cadets. 


Manager Jno. B. Schoeffel has devoted 
much of last week to the business connected 
with the Grand Opera productions at Me- 
chanics’ Building Auditorium, where every- 
thing is progressing with the pleasantest 
rospects. It is the intention to make the 
= prnll an operatic festival and to this 
end Mr. Schoeffel will cover all the princi- 
pal cities and towns of New England with 
announcements of the season, and arrange- 
ments will be made for excursions to Bos- 
ton whenever it appears feasible. 


The Faybien Monk’s Cough Remedy is 
the greatest medicine I ever used, curing 
my children of coughs coming from the 
croup, after having tried everything else 
with no avail. Geo. H. CROCKER, JR., 

51 Cornhill, Boston. 


The Faybien Monk’s Cough Remedy I 
consider a great medicine, as it cureda 
cough I had in one day, thoroughly. 

H. W. CooKk, 
67 Franklin St., Boston. 
For Over Fifty Vears 
Mrs. WInsLow'’s SootTuing Syrup has been 


vaed by millions «of mothers for their chikiren 
teething. It soothes the ehild, softens the gums 
atlnys all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beet 
remedy ter Dia rh@a. wie. a bottle. Solid bv 
all drugyiata throusho't the world. Re eure and 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW'S SOO! HING SYRUP. 
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THE 
OINT ? 
THAT 
Although originated in 1810, by an Old 
Family Physician Johnson’s Anodyne 


Liniment could not have survived for 
overeighty years except for the FAC 

that it possesses extraordinary merit. 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


fo 
INIMENT 


is Soothing, Healing, penetrating. CUnce used always 
wanted ; and dealers say “Can't sell any other kind.” 
Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in ty or Limb. 
Cures Summer Complaints, Cute * H da es Morbus, 
Should ve JOHNSON'S 
Every Mother AxNopyxe Liniwent in the 
house for Courhs, Coids, Bronchitix, Catarrh, Rheu- 
mati«m, Soreness, Lame ck. Sti’ Joints or Strains, 
Pamphlet free 4 ‘s 
~ ~ a 


oe very whe Price, 35 cents, 
Six botiles, $2.00, 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas- 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu- 
ally require the services of a Funeral! Director; 
it is then essential to employ one of ability. 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after approved modern methods in a 
quiet professional manner and would respect- 
fully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile, 
ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 
. A. Os 1, Rev John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 

lisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon. 
H. 5. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Paige. Henry 3. Lee, 

. E. P. Chapin. Esq. Both day and night 
ealls received at Private Office, 188 Commean- 
wealth avenue. 


R =ton, Mase 














~ BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 


For One Week Only 


MARIE 
WAINWRIGHT 


Monday and Tuesday Evonings. also Wednes 
day Matieen. Only times. THE SOCIAL SWIN. 
New. By Clyde Fitch. 


Wednesday Night.— FROU FROU. Only time 





| Thursday and Friday MAN AND WIFE. 
| Saturday Matinee and Evening.—CAMILLE. 


| MONDAY, FEB. 5. One Week Only. Tuos. Q. 
SEABROOKE with his ISLE OF CHANPAUNE. 


PARK THEATRE. ~ 
J. A. CRABTREE.... Prop. and Manager 
fp & . , Teter Business Manager 


Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. Matinees at 2 


LAST WEEK. 


= DIXEY 


HENRY 
And the Margnificent Organization. 


E. 
BIG 
RICE’S: 


URLESQUE 
In the Captivating Burlesque, in 3 acts, 


COMPANY 


NEW MUSIC. NEW SPECIALTIES. 
A BATCH OF NOVELTIES. 


DIXEY as IRVINC. 
-b. 5—“ ABOUT TOWN.” 








LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Washington S8t., near Boylston, 


JAMES W. BINGHAM, Manager. 


WEEK OF JAN. 29. 


Marie Sanger 
Big Burlesque Co. 


Plenty of Pretty Faces 


Popular Prices, from 15 to 50 cents. 
Performances daily at 2.30 and 8 P. m. 


BOWDOIN SQ, 772478" 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 





The Eminent American Actor, 


Lewis Jlorrison 


In his Magnificent Production, 


‘Faust.’ 


Next Attraction, 


John Kernell in “The Hustler.” 


PALACE THEATRE. 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Man. 
Daily at 2 and 8. P. M. 


Rose Hill Folly Co. 


Special Engagement of 


OTTELLI. 
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jLadies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 





Been Sold. 
THE 


lHiave 


WHITE IS KING 


possessor of 


Before you buy, find some happy c apr 
e it, and the 


the White: ask them how they li 
answer will come: 


THE WHITE 1S KING. 
White Sewing Machine Qo. 


511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. 











rTRUSSES. 
Perfect ( cirs:rv nexts 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Fitting | outs sre 
DR. PHELPS, 
20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum, 
Carpets sdf Dot and Relaid. g 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET-MAKER, 


Between 
Rutland and Concord Sq. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF 10-DAY. 


a3Y— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8&t., 
and Lend a Iland office 3 Hamilton Place 


| Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 


630 Washington St., Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PORTRAIT ARTIST. 


J. B. BRYANT 


711 Tremont St. 


























REMOVAL. 


The Reliable 
and Artistic 


Boston 
Photographer 















has removed to a new 
and elegant studio 


523 Washington St. 


Our work stands in the front rank of photo- 

graphic producti 
consistent withqost wot Prices are the lowest 
photographs. We 


e early for your holida 
leasing novelt: ne , for this season. 


ve man 
Watt studio opposite R. H. 


3 centrally loca 
HITE & Co., 523 mB moe pn Street 
Cessible by eee 
A, N. HARDY. 


BOSTON’S METROPOLITAN 
PARKS. 





When the report of the Boston Metropoli- 
tan Park Commission was outlined in these 
columns less than a year ago, writes Sylves- 
ter Baxter in Garden & Forest, it seemed 

like an ideal project; so comprehensive, so 
well considered, and so far-seeing as to be, 
like most ideals, beyond prospect of any 

speedy attainment. Yet some of its most 

important features have been already real- 
ized, and others are assured. Public senti- 
ment in relation to park improvements ap- 

es to have developed here to a most en- 
ightened degree in the past few years. It 

was only in 1891, that the first suggestion 

was made for a sytem of parks adequate to 
meet the needs of the great cluster of cities 
and towns that, with the city of Boston, 
forms practically one metropolitan com- 
munity. The next year the preliminary Met- 
ropolitan Park Commission was appointed. 
The suggestions made in its important 
report last winter were embodied in the form 

of law, and to carry out its objects the sum 
of one million dollars was placed at the dis 

posal of the permanent commission ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 

This commission has been actively at 
work since its organization. Mr. Charles 
Eliot, who was the landscape-architect to 
the preliminary commission, having become 
associated with the Olmsteds, in the new 
firm of Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot, that 
house was appointed to hold the same rela- 
tion to the permanent commission. The 
plans involved work cf the most interesting 
and attractive kind for the landscape-archi- 
tect, and Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted has 
pronounced the various features of the 
scheme @s presenting the finest opportunity 
that has come before him of dealing with 
lands specially fitted by nature for public 
recreative uses, 

The first reservation that has been made 
by the commission is a minor one in respect 
to area, but of great importance as to its 
natural features. This is the tract contain- 
ing the famous groups of ancient Oaks, lat- 
terly known as the ‘ Waverley Oaks,’ but 
more properly designated as the ‘ Beaver 
Brook Oaks,’ situated near Waverly station 
on the line of the Fitchburg and the Cen- 
tral Massachusetts division of the Boston & 
Maine Railroads. The reservation taken by 
the commission makes a charming recreation 
ground of fifty-eight and a half acres,situated 
in the city of Waltham and the town of Bel- 
mont. It includes not only the lovely pastoral 
tract occupied by the noble old Oaks, the fin- 
est trees of the kindin New England,but also 
the beautiful Beaver Brook cascade sung by 
Lowell, and the two small ponds above. 
Altogether, the Beaver Brook Reservation. 
as it is called, isone of the most delightful 
spots in the Boston neighborhood. Mr. 
Edwin F. Atkins and Mrs. Elisha Atkins 
of Belmont generousiy gave $12,500 toward 
the expense of the taking, the contribution 
of the former amounting to $10,000. 

For its second taking the commission has 
had the most extensive feature of its scheme. 
The beautiful mountain-like range of the 
Blue Hills is now a public domain for al- 
most its entire length, from its high western 
summit to its eastern foot-hills. This reser- 
vation, with a length of about five miles and 
an area of 4,000 acres, is the largest single 
~ space possessed by any American city. 

tis only to be compared with the broad 
forest-domains in the neighborhood of the 
great European capitals, and in many re- 
spects is superior to London’s famous Ep- 

ing Forest. Like the Lynn Woods, the 

lue Hills revert to public ownership after 
a lapse of nearly two'centuries. In1711the 
town of Boston sold its* Blue Hill lands’ in 
Braintree, 3,000 acres in extent, to four per- 
sons for a few thousand dollars, The cost 
of the present taking will probably be at 
least $200,000, but the public advantage will 
make that a cheap price. The lands are al- 
most as wild to-day as they were when Bos- 
ton sold them. 

This great reservation will include eleven 
prominent summits, wild and rocky, but 

ently undulating for the most part, and 
orming many enchanting prospects from 
the city, the bay and the surrounding coun- 
try. the greatest elevation, the Great Blue 
Hill, has a height of 635 feet above sea-level, 
and being seen from near the level of the sea 
it has the aspect and dignity of a goodly 
mountain. It is the highest land near the 
sea on the entire Atlantic and Gulf coast, 
from the Piscataqua, where Agamenticus 
rises in southern Maine, to the Rio Grande. 
Theprosp ect is a glorious one, command- 
ing a wide stretch of the coast and a vast 
expanse of Boston and Massachusetts Bays; 
clusters of cities, towns and villages con- 
taining a third of the population of Massa- 
chusetts; broad inland views, from Mount 
Wachusett to more than a dozen prominent 
peaks in southern New Hampshire; and 
southerly, a sylvan expanse that seems al- 
most as unbroken a woodland wilderness as 
when the land was first trod by white men, 
so thoroughly do the trees veil the habita 





and ac- | sunlight. One of these, Hoosicwhisic Pond, 


tions and clearings of man. Here the sur- 
| faces of several beautiful lakes glisten in the 


and is included in the reservation. Two 
other large ones, Ponkapoag and Massa- 
poag are not far away. 

The reservation lies in the towns of Mil- 
ton and Canton, and the city of Quincy. It 
is within eleven miles of the state-house in 
Boston, and three miles of the city boun- 
dary. The Blue Hills have a great historic 
interest in the fact that they gave the name 
to the state of Massachusetts, which, mean- 
ing ‘the place of the great hills,’ was told to 
Captain John Smith by the Indians when 
he explored the coast of New England in 
1614. He therefore called the Blue Hills 
* Massachusetts Mount’ on his map. When 
this map was shown to Prince Charles, the 
royal boy changed the name to Chevyot 
Hills. But the more common-place name of 
‘ Blue Hills” obtained. The name of Massa- 
chusetts Mount ” should at least be restored 
to the Great Blue. The Metropolitan com- 
mission has in contemplation the taking of 
the Middlesex Fells region to the north- 
ward of Boston, and a beautiful tract of 
wild wood-land in the West Roxbury district 
of Boston and the town of Hyde Park, in- 
cluding the highest elevation in the city 
imits, known as Bellevue hill, and a tarn 
locally known by the unattractive name of 
Moddy Pond. The city of Boston proposes 
to build a fine parkway connecting the Ar- 
nold Arboretum with this spot, and the 
highway known as Blue Hill Avenue is to 
be changed into a boulevard from Franklin 
Park southward. 

Together with the Lynn Woods, these 
three features of the Boston Metropolitan 
Park System will have a total area of some- 
thing near 10,000 acres. The taking of the 
shore-front of Revere Beach, with a length 
of something like two miles of curving 
sands, and within twenty minutes of the 
business centre of Boston, is alsoin contem- 
plation for the near future. 


REVOLUTION 
inthe treatment of RUPTURE. Send for 
sealed book, M. M. T aud R. Co., Boston, Masa. 


Dr. PATRICK ,Megr., 150 Tremont St. 


For New Subscribers 


To any one sending the nameof a New 








and the public in geveral, 
opened a 


Fine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





I take pleasure in arte friends 
a ave 


Custom Tailoring Establishment 


IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET 


Just below State Street. 


Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 
ing in all its branches, at prices reason- 
able for first-class work. I have pur- 
chased for oash,a full line of 

Foreign and 


Domestic Woolens 
Suitable for Fall and Winter wear. 


Having been in the Wholesale Woolen 


and Trimming business for several years, 
my experience will, I trust, be of advan 

to my customers, 
services of Mr. 8S. C. NORTHROP, 
well known in Boston as a first-class cut- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring, I 
trust that I shall be favored with a liberal 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
giving satisfaction in every particular, to 
merit its continuance. 


I have seoured the 


JOS. D. ELMS. 








Subscriber for Tux COMMONWEALTH with 
the yearly subscription ($2.50), we will 
mail a copy of Dr. Hale’s new book, 


New England Boyhood 


Address: Commonwealth Pub, Co., 120 
Tremont St., oston, Mass. 








Anpbrew J. LLovD, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avold mistakes: all cares stam with 
TRADE MAR 
PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 
—FOR— 


HORSES. 


Box stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
DOCS and CATS whien sick or injured. 

Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 


549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
Telephone 
Boston veterinary Hospital, 


EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
Surgeons | DANIEL D. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 





Testimonials from every one who ever used it— 


THE | 
FAYBIEN MONK’S 


(Of the South of France) 


CREAT 
COUCH REMEDY 


SURE CURE FOR 
COUGHS, OOLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 


And all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 





Warranted to Cure. 


PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Manufactured By 


dD. J. MULLEN, 


92 State St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 
Who is the sole proprietor. 

The formula of this wonderful medicine was 
personally given to the proprietor by a mission- 
ary of the Faybien monastery in the south of 
France. Sold by all druggists. 

Agents Wanted. 





is directly at,the southern base of the range, 








Special Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, f 
A New England Boyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


Dandsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 


1844 











' 

still maintains a standard of Literary Excel-~- 
lence excelled by no other periodical, A Weekl 
Magazine, it gives more than THREK AN 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, formin 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ri 
thought of 

The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tut Livixno Ace will present 
in convemeut form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 

pe, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com. 
leteness; representing every department of 
nowledge and Progress. 

aa Copyrighted translations from the 

FREYCH AND GERMAN, 

Serial Storias of Exceptional Interest, 

Manette Andrey — A Picture of Life away Be 
Reign of Terror, trom the French of Paul Per- 
ret, will begin with the first issue of the 

New Series, January iat, 

The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
German novelist, will be begno in an early issue. 

Other translations will follow. 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 

For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Tux 
Livine Ace for 1894 and a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the U. 8. his is the best, and the only 


| two-volume edition of this valuable history, Or, 


For $9.00, Tue Livinec Acx for 184, and the 
Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U.S.A. 
two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. 

The prices given above include postage on Tut 
Living Acg only. 

These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a set, 

&@ No library is complete without them. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

aay To all New Subscribers for the year 1894, 
somating wet od nog 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscrip. 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $S.oo per year; free of 
postage. 

Sample copies of Tuz Livine Acs, 15c. each, 

Sar Rates for clubbing Tuz Livinc Ace with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 

Appzzss LITTELL & CO., 


31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 


One Good Turn. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 








The story is given to the public for the 
first time in form. It is daintily 
bound in white and gold, and will m 
a most welcome Holiday remembrance. 


PRICE, 30 cents, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & O0O., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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THE COMING OF NIGHT. 


BY CELIA A. HAYWARD. 


The loitering Day looked backward, smiling, 
And slipped out through the west, 

Where rosy, misty forms beguiling 
Besought her for their guest: 
* Oh, follow, follow through the west’ 


“Our golden portals wide are swinging 
For thee alone, for thee, 

And wistful voices clear are ringing 
Across the darkling sea, 
In eager welcoming to thee. 


” 


Aloft her silver censer holding, 
The star-eyed Night drew close, 

Her mantle round the hushed earth folding. 
More sweetly breathed the rose, 
As Night with tender tears drew close, 


Her dusky sandals softly gleaming 
With wandering threads of gold, 
Broidered by vagrant fireflies, seeming 
Beneath each wing to hold 
A fairy spinning threads of gold. 


With silent footfall, weaving slowly 
A mystic, slumb’rous spell, 

She came; and something sweet and holy 
The weary earth befell 
When woven in the slumb’rous spell 


Lippincott's 


FINNEGAN’S ABSALOM. 


BY ALICE MACGOWAN.,. 


I knew him from the time his birth, 
twenty-four years ago, shook the nurseless 
and physicianless frontier community in 
Jack County, which was then on the fore 
most edge of advancing civilization, to its 
foundation. 

Finnegan had been a respectable clerk in 
his native Ireland, at a starvation salary, 
and Mrs. Finnegan a poor dependant who 
acted as nursery governess and general 
slave and scapegoat in the family of a 
coarse, unfeeling, well-to-do relative. 

They had loved each other long and 
faithfully, but timidly, and dared not ven 
ture marriage on poor Finnegan’s pittance 
of salary. But things come to people 
even so faroff as lreland—who wait patient- 
ly long enough, and do not die; and when 
this pathetic couple were middle-aged ; 
legacy came to Finnegan—without apology 
for its tardiness—which enabled them to 
marry, and with which they immediately 
came to Texas, of all places, and bought, 
of all things, a cattle ranch. 

However, Fate appears sometimes posi 
tively ashamed to be unkind to such inno- 
cents, when they are delivered over into 
her hands; and the Finnegans were as 
prosperous as most of their neighbors. 

Their loneliness was dispelled in the 
course of a year or two by the arrival of a 
son, the only child of this gentle pair, and 
the or’nariest baby that ever howled the 
roof off ashack, At two or three years 
old, when he got to be an expert on his feet 
and with his fists and his voice, he made 
the ranch-house so hot that the boys were 
glad to give it the cold shake, and be out 
on the range or in camp; and by the time 
he was four he ran the ranch, hale and 
hit any one that interfered with him, and 
made himself such a terror that not a Mex- 
ican would stay on the place. Finnegan 
had to build a messhouse for the men, al- 
though the headquarters house had, not 
long since, been made large purposely to 
have them all altogether. 

The foreman, who was myself, and the 
cowboys only stayed for love of Mrs, Fin- 
negan—Aunt Mary, we called her—and | 
was always losing my best hands on ac- 
count of the little cuss. 

He was smart enough; he didn’t lack 
enterprise and savey. He learned to ride 

—and ride like the dickens, too—before he 
was six. He used fairly to roar and 
cavort because the men would not stand 
still and let him rope them. He practised 
on every animate and inanimate object 
about the ranch; and by the time he was 
eight he could ride a cutting pony that was 
just lightning, and rope a calf, or evena 
yearling, with the best of us. 

In the course of a couple of years things 
got very much worse. Heretofore we had 
only to stay away from the headquarters 
house to be rid of him; but now, on his 
pony, he haunted the camps, the outfits, 
and roundups, and was the most everlasting, 
lively, ingenius torment. 

When he was about ten or twelve I re- 
member he was in the camp one day when 
we were moving about, getting ready to go 
toa roundup. He had a new California 
rope he was awfully tickled with, and he 
kept riding up behind the men, roping them, 
jerking the noose tight around eon, arms 
and all, so they were helpless till he got 
done whooping and laughing and slacked 
up on them. 

I saw Frosty get out his big-bladed knife, 
as sharp as a razor, and when the kid, after 
awhile, threw his rope over him, Frosty 
slashed it smooth in two at the point where 
itlay for a moment on his saddle horn. 
Robbie went back almost out of his saddle, 


~ 
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never came; and when he saw his new Cal | 
ifornia rope cut in two he yelled with rage. 
He ran his pony up to Frosty’s and 
raised his quirt, blubbering like a great 
baby : 

“You cut my ro-o-pe! I'll ki-i-ill you!” 
“ You little gadfly,” said Frosty, catching | 
his arm, “ you touch me with that quirt, and 
I’ll pull you off your pony and wear you to 
frazzles with it. I'll stripe you like a zebra 
-I’'ll skin you. You'll get it once in your 
life, if I’m fired for it before sundown. 
Now cut loose and quirt me if you want 
to!” 

But the kid didn’t want to any more. He 
had had a taste of the sort of thing that 
would have cured him all along; and he 
went off as quiet as a lamb, and never did | 
monkey with Frosty any more. 


| out, 
| draw him when they did, instead of waiting 


one day—Alex was one of my wagon bosses 


He followed Alex. Mc Raven's outfit along 





and kept up his usual tricks of roping the 
riders, stealing things out of the mess case, 


and charging into the middle of the remuda, 
scattering the horses in every direction. 


Finally Alex, a slow, serious Scotchman, | 
but as hard to turn as a buffalo bull when 
his blood is hot, jerked him off his pony, | 
and gave him a regular Scotch Covenantet 
thrashing. 

Those spectacle say it 
was a most pleasing and diverting one 
Robbie howling like a pack of timber 
wolves, with grief, terror and amazement, | 
Alex thrashing away 
methodically, almost with tears in his eyes, 
as he reflected that Aunt Mary would 
execrate him, and Finnegan fire him im 
mediately ; but determined to finish the 
Lord’s work at any cost to young Finne- 
gan’s anatomy or his own feelings. When 
he had done, he hog-tied the bellowing 
victim, dropped him in the wagon like a 
pig, pulled the little saddle off his pony and 
turned it into the remuda. 

Toward evening the outfit came to head 
quarters, and Alex untied the entirely ex 
tinguished Robbie, set him out of the 
wagon without looking at him and after 
putting the pony in the pasture and the 
saddle in its place, went to the messhouse. 
Nota | from head 


who witnessed the 


conscientiously and | 


word was ever heard 
quarters about this awful, treasonable deed, 
any more than there had been about Frosty's 
little scrap with the kid, which made us all 
wonder if Robbie hadn’t some decent points 
about him, and if plenty of thrashing might 
not, after all, make a man of him. 

At sixteen the boy had a little brand of 
his own—all stolen except what his father 
had given him, for he was beginning to be 
the most audacious, skilful, and successful 
thief in the Panhandle. His earlier, and 
always his most extensive stealings, were 
from his father; and from them he gradu- 
ated into a regular full-fledged rustler, 

The foreman of the Quarter Circle Z 
ranch met him one morning, skirting around 
their pastures with his rope out and swing- 
ing, and Robbie hada very lame explana- 
tion of why he was there. He had always 
a branding iron in his boot or about his 
saddle. 

He mavericked his father’s calves mori 
freely than any others, and under the very 
noses of the old man’s cowboys; and it 
was this heartless ingratitude, and his poor 
old father’s untiring love, and inexhaustible 
admiration and fondness—a_ tenderness 
which followed and protected the young 
scamp from the consequences of his ras- 
cality, and which refused to see or hear 
anything wrong about the boy—that sug- 
gested to some one the descriptive title of 
“ Finnegan’s Absalom,” which immediately 
stuck and entirely superseded his proper 
name. I don't beiieve half the people in the 
Panhandle—to which newly opened coun- 
try I had come to ranch for myself, and 
they had followed later, when he was about 
tedhve--kuew that his name was Robert 
Emmet Finnegan. 

When he was about nineteen, the old 
folks gatpered him up rather suddenly and 
sent him to college. He had got to be a 
big, fresh-colored, rather fine-looking fellow, 
with an investigating blue eye, and 
peevish under lip; the kind of fellow all 
the girls naturally go wild over, but no man 
could see without wanting to kick, unless 
his legs were paralyzed. 

I knew the whole Panhandle toa man 
thirsted for his blood, and yet he was safe 
from bodily injury for the sake of his poor 
old father and mother. But everything 
could not be borne ; the old man was gently 
but firmly offered an alternative; so off to 
college Absalom went. 

An account I incidentally overheard one 
day ran like this: 

“Say! Finnegan’s Absalom’s gone off 
to college.” 

“No!” 

“Yes. Country got too hot for him, and 
Finnegan sent him away. 

“ What was it?” 

“ Oh, they said he swung too long a loop 
for them, and they wasn't going to stand it 
any more.” 

And this was a clear statement of the 
case, in cattle vernacular. 

He was two years at college, spending 
his vacation at San Antonio 
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as he braced backward for the jerk that 


cities. Then ~ had to bring him home. 
In the first place, his prodigality was about 


# 


| sary pedler 


| world 


| perance 
| and tremendous will power, there seemed to 


and other | 


to ruin them; the cattle just wouldn't hold 
Then, too, it was judicious to with- 


for expulsion. 

Shortly after Finnegan's Absalom was 
sent away to Austin, the Finnegan .house- 
hold had acquired a new member. This 
was a half Mexican girl of about fifteen, 
whose parents, attempting to cross the 
treacherous Canadian at night, when the 
river was up, had missed the ford, gotten 
into the quicksands and been drowned 
a thing easy enough of accomplishment in 
the Canadian, even in daylight, and with- 
out an extra big stream. 

Ysabel was the offspring of one of those 
strange, incongruous unions you see some- 
times on the frontier, where such odd jet- 
sam and flotsam from the great sea of life 
are drifted and tossed together in fantasti 
cal combination. 

Her peregrinating father had long beena 
sort of institution in all north and west 
Texas, in the guise of the harmless, neces 


A Yankee of the Yankees, selling patent 
churns, new-fangled household implements 
and recipes for making everything in the 
you wouldn’t want—in Texas—in 
cluding all sorts of perfumes, marvellous 
cements, furniture polish and fancy tem- 
drinks. A man of iron muscles 
be a lack in him that prevented him from 
using his remarkable and varied forces ex 
cept to the most trivial A crank, 
that lacked but a balancing touch to be a} 
genius; full of strange contrivances and in- 
ventions, a devourer of all books and papers 
author and admirer of all sorts of wild 
social, financial and political schemes. 

Only a little weight, a touch of continuity, 





ends 





some had endeavored to do a little covert 


|sighing at her shrine, but the old people 


who had come to be vem fond of her, were 


| now as careful and watchful of her as of a 


daughter; and Ysabel herself was a model 
of demure discretion. 

When Absalom came home and found 
this enchanting creature in the house, his 
instinct was just to reach out and take pos- 
session of it—to have and please himself 
with it. Wasn't it the same as everything 
else on the ranch, his? 

For once the old people opposed him 
stoutly and unflinchingly, and prepared to 
send herto a convent school at Trinidad 
Upon the heels of a long and somewhat 
stormy interview with Ysabel, in which he 
found her as determined in her views as the 
old people, and entirely satisfied to go away 
to school, he flung in upon his parents with 
the announcement that he was going to 
marry her. 

\t first blush this seemed as terrible to 
them, and their strict, Old-World ideas of 
caste, as that he should entertain less hon 
intentions toward her. But their re 
sistance was, as usual, when the boy wanted 
anything, short-lived, and their final capitu 
lation entire. 

Of course everybody's notion of the mat 
ter was that Finnegan's had simply gotten 
another adoring slave; and squadrons and 


orable 


battalions of her masculine admirers, wit 
their weapons and munitions of war all 


cleaned and were breathing fire 


and waiting to defend her against the 
wrongs and insults they felt sure would be 
heaped upon her attractive little head, or 
avenge them in large quantities of the very 
best blood her wronger and insulter had 
about him. 

Vain solicitude! 


primed, 


Ysabel needed no de- 





a little sequence in his ideas, persistence in 
might | 
leader of men, and left his mark upon his 
time and place, instead of one of Fate’s 
blank cartridges—an adventitious Bohe 
mian, blown idly hither and thither by évery 
little gust of destiny 

It was in one of his outbursts of reform 
ing social conditions, wiping out prejudices 
and breaking down race distinctions, that 
Jason Tuttle married Felice Gomez. 

This girl was of a Mexican family of 
some traditions, a little property in land and 
cattle, and much pride, refusing to as 
sociate upon terms of equality with the run 
of poor Mexicans in the country, and insist 
ing apoplectically upon Castilian blood 
whenever such a matter was broached. 
They had some teaching, and a few old 
Spanish books which they read persistently, 
and not one of them could be got to confess 
to the understanding of an English sentence 
by so much as the turn of an eyelash. 

The funny part of the matter came in the 
attitude of the Gomez family toward this 
marriage. They were furious. 
ceeded to regard the connection as little 


off, in the most direct and edifying old 
Spanish manner. 

And so it came about that when, sixteen 
years later, Tuttle and his Mexican wife 
were drowned in the greedy, faithless 
Canadian, that has stolen away so many 
lives intrusted to it, their fifteen-year-old 
Ysabel was left as utterly alone and forlorn 
as a little woodpecker or squirrel, orphaned 
before yet old enough to leave the nest ; and 
the kind-hearted Finnegans, hearing of it, 
went and got the child and brought her 
home. Her position in the household wasa 
mixture of adopted daughter and petted, in- 
dulged servant. 

Being the only child, Ysabel was much 
educated and trained, in the most singular, 
erratic and contradictory manner, by her 
strangely assorted parents; her mother 
watching and laboring incessantly to the 
end that the child should read and speak 
only Spanish, and grow up anideal Spanish 
sefiorita; and her father feeding her active 
brain upon the most emancipated literature, 
and industriously pumping the most ad- 
vanced of his radical ideas into her recep- 
tive mind. It spoke well for the girl’s native 
force and judgment that she really found 
out some things, formed some ideas, and 
drew some conclusions of her own from this 
bewildering process. 

When she first became a member of the 
Finnegan household she was a slender slip 
of a girl, quiet as a little shadow, but with 
ample promise of beauty if any eye had 
looked discerningly at her. And in the two 
years that elapsed before the son and heir 
came home, that promise bloomed into a 
most opulent fulfilment. 

Her form was pretty and graceful; but it 
was a curious air of individuality, a strong 
personal and original note in her bearing, 
despite its still demureness, that piqued and 
attracted. And then, the rich red shining 
lambently through her creamy cheeks and 
breaking into open crimson on her full lips, 
the big black eyes, with their long fringes 
downcast, and the flashing white teeth that 
helped to make dazzling her rather rare 
smile—all of these were calculated to in- 
flame the susceptible masculine heart. 

All the unattached cowboys and cattle- 
men in all the adjoining counties cast ap- 
proving eyes upon this glowing beauty, and 





any one line of thought or effort, and he | 
have been a statesman, a financier, a 


They pro- | 


better than a disgrace, and to cast Felice | 


fence. 

As with all the women of her race and 
class, marriage made a great change in her. 
From being nobody, with nothing to say, 
she became suddenly very much somebody, 
with a great deal, entirely to the point, to 
say. The dignity of her titles, her posses 
sions and position, was strong within her, 
and she showed herself entirely capable of 
managing not only Finnegan's Absalom, 
but Finnegan himself, in a daughterly and 
deferential manner, when he gently copn 
selled her to a conciliatory policy toward 
the young bully. 

Capable of managing Finnegan! She 
was only too able to manage the entire 
ranch, and could have run the whole Pan 
handle, financially, politically and socially, 
had she ever got any sort of a cinch on it. 

It was not for nothing that she was the 
daughter of her father, with her mother’s 
balance-weight of unpretending, dogged 
persistence. Finnegan’s didn’t know itself 
The ranch was gradually metamorphosed, 
and run on a plan that came directly from 
behind those black brows of Ysabel’s. And 
|its transformation partook humorously of 
| the dual strands intertwisted in her nature. 
Through her suggestion, a live, hustling 
|young business man was brought from 
| Kansas City to do the clerical work, and 
the handsome stationery upon which he 
| wrote with his typewriter the able and dip. 
lomatic letters evolved by himself and Ysa- 
bel in conclave bore a neat lighographed 
head which read: “ Rancho del Santa Crux. 
Graded Hereford cattle; Merino sheep: 
Imported Normal Percherons. Cattle and 
sheep grazed and herded on shares.” 

The cowboys used to assert that the cows 
on remote ranges were mysteriously aware 
of the stern régime, and forebore straying 
off to the Salt Fork for the purpose of bog- 
ging up as heretofore; that they came 
meekly in, unpersuaded, at branding time, 
and srianutial their calves to be mono- 
grammed; and that even the infrequent 
maverick—that Arab of the plains who 
owns no master—showed a chastened joy 
and pride in having Ysabel’s rapidly in- 
creasing brand—yY. T. F. over a Roman 
cross—signed on his unfettered ribs, and 
sported it thereafter as a decoration, not a 
badge of serfdom. 

Absalom had his allowance—a liberal 
enough one—and was not permitted to 
overrun it; and the place emerged from 
debt as time went on. Ysabel’s beson 
made a clean sweep of sweaters, loafers, 
shirks, abuses and ail sorts of superfluities. 
which had accumulated like barnacles upon 
the easy-going old Irishman and his soft 
hearted wife; and the Finnegans were on 
the road to wealth. 

She relapsed, almost immediately after 
marriage, into her beloved mother tongue: 
and compelled her husband, if he wished to 
hold communication with her, to speak and 
understand Spanish. It was as comical as 
it was amazing to see how she tamed him. 
When he sought, in the early days of his 
subjugation, to relieve his overstrained 
heart by abusing his father and mother, 
saying to them what he would not dare to 
so much as look at her, he met with a vio- 
lent and unexpected check. 

Ysabel was tenderly and gratefully at- 
tached to the old people. She would roll 
those great black eyes on him, fairly nailing 
him, and with her arm stretched straight 
out at him would ejaculate in her sonorous 
Spanish : 


| “What, ungrateful one! Wilt thou speak 
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so to my honored father and my beloved 
mother? Go hence with thy evil words! 
Take thy face away from me till I have 
patience to look upon it! Go!” 

And Absalom would stand _irresolute, 
evading those compelling oy making des- 
perate efforts to get himself to the point of 
revolt; but always doing eventually as he 
was bidden. This fellow, the holy terror 
of an entire section, was thoroughly broke 
to all sorts of gaits and any kind of harness 
by a little, soft, plump scrap of a girl that 
wouldn’t weigh more than a hundred 
pound ! : F 

He that was bellicose is meek; he that 
was insolent is polite; he, the arch tyrant 
of Finnegan's, speaks civilly to his inferiors ; 
he that thought it brave to blaspheme, and 
witty to be profane and impious, goes 
to mass — ay, to early mass — of a raw 
and nipping February morning ! 

All these wonders were worked simply by 
the ascendancy of her strong, intent spirit 
over his noisy, ungoverned weakness, 

If she doesn’t convert the goods she has 
on hand into a man, it will not be from lack 
of skilful, intelligent and persistent effort 
in its evolution, development, manufacture, 
manipulation; and, further, if she doesn’t 
finally achieve her idea of a Spanish gentle- 
man, it will only be because the stuff wasn’t 
there. 


In the Crystal Ball. 


In civilized society of the Middle Ages 
convulsions and trance led either to the 
stake or to canonization, while since 1710, 
or so, they have been medically treated, and 
would not even qualify a man for knight- 
hood, still less increase his wealth and polit- 
ical power. Thus the abnormal phenomena, 
if any, have been neglected. ‘et, in fact, 
writes Andrew Lang in the Contemporary 
Review, the savage and the charlatan, such 
as Mesmer, did hold, darkly, a secret, a 
piece of knowledge, namely, hypnotism, 
which civilized science has, at last, deemed 
worthy of recognition. Perhaps the savage 
and the quack knew even more than science 
has yet recognized. Certainly, sane and 
educated men testify that certain patients 
display faculties as abnormal as any of 
those claimed for his own by the Angekok. 

Among these is what used to be called 
‘divination by the mirror’ or crystal, and 
is now called “crystal gazing.’ Nobody 
knows how far back the practice of look- 
ing for visions in a clear deep may go. The 
Egyptians have long used a drop of ink, the 
Maoris a drop of blood; wells of water 
have been employed, and in the Dordogne, 
a black hole in an old wall serves as a 
background for visions of the Virgins. The 
polished coal ball of Kelly and Dr. Dee still 
exists. Similar things have ever been an 
element in popular superstition. 

In this case, the explanation of old was, 
naturally, animistic. Dee believed that 
there was a spirit, or a crowd of spirits, in 
his various specula. An old writer tells us 
‘how to get a fairy’ into one of these 
crystal balls. Folly and superfluous rites 
clustered about the crystals. Now it is an 
ascertained matter of fact that a certain pro- 
portion of men and women, educated, 
healthy, with no belief in ‘spiritualism,’ 
can produce hallucinations, pictures, by 
looking into a crystal ball. 

Some observers can discover the elements 
of these pictures in their memory. Others 
cannot trace any connection between what 
they see and their past experience. They 
are not hypnotized ; they are, in all respects, 
their waking selves at the time of gazing. 
There are a few who profess to be clair- 
voyant when they gaze—to see distant 
historical events, or contemporary events, 
occurring at a distance. These asser- 
tions require a monstrous deal of evi- 
dence; the most prolonged experience 
of a seer’s probity can scarcely permit us 
to believe such remarkable statements. 
But the ordinary crystal gazer merely illus- 
trates a human faculty, like the strange 
mental visualization of figures which was 
first noticed scientifically by Mr. Galton. 
We are to believe the reports of these 
arithmetical visualizers, yet, for my own 
part, I never visualized a figure, any more 
than I ever saw anything but reflections in 
a crystal ball. 





A Door-opening Dog. 


_ Scarcely anything is lacking in the mental 
turniture of this psychological dog to make 
him the equal of a baby two years old, 
except thinking in words, writes Joba Mon- 
teith in the Popular Science Monthly ; 
and who can prove that he is destitute of 
this faculty, although not possessing articu- 





late speech? The other evening, while I 
was giving my plants a drink, he came to 
me several times, asking to have the gate 
opened. Not caring to lay down the hose, 


I paid little heed to his teasings, and he 


determined to compass his purpose in| 


another way. _ To the front door he went, 
and, pressing it, found it not latched, but 
requiring some force to throw it open. 
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violently against the door as to drive it 
open. Very soon he reappeared with his 
mistress, to whom he had made his supplica- 
tion, and she, without knowing of his failure 
with me, opened the gate and gave the 
little fellow his coveted freedom. 

It should be explained, in regard to the 
wit shown in opening a heavy or sticking 
door, that Toots acquired his experience 
with a fly door closed by the reaction of a 
spring. He found by experiments that if 
with his fore paws he pressed this door 
open just far enough to emit his body, it 
would spring to and plach his tail ; and that 
by retreating and running the whole length 
of a small entry he could impart momentum 
enough to open the door wide and thus clear 
his tail, at the same time letting out a 
dependent companion. This act, I am in- 
clined to think is a little smarter than is usual 
in a two year-old child. 


Superstitions of the French 
Canadians. 


In the legendary lore of Canada the devil 
plays a prominent part. He does not ap- 
pear as the strong angel, who fell through 
pride, the enemy of God, but as the media- 
val devil of monkish legend, the petty per- 
secutor of man. In the rural districts of 
Canada, writes Blanche L. MacDonnell in 
the Popular Science Monthly, Satan is sup 
»0sed to be very active. His company may 
Pe looked for on all occasions. The acci- 
dental appearance of a little child in the 
room often betrays the presence of the evil 
spirit, as the poor innocent is sure to bewail 
itself vigorously. 

The Prince of Darkness may be met at a 
ball, in the guise of a handsome young man 
who excels all the rustic gallants in appear- 
ance. He wears gloves to comnael his 
claws and disregards the trammels of con 
ventionality by keeping his hat on his head to 
hide his horns. He selects the prettiest girl in 
the room as his partner, but his choice is 
usually the village coquette, whose vanity 
or levity has exposed her to the evil influ 
ence. Inthe midst of the gayety a pierc- 
ing cry is heard. A strong odor of ca 
stone Geconsen perceptible, and the attrac- 
tive cavalier is wafted out of the window, 
carrying with him some useful domestic 
utensil, as, for instance, a stove or the fry- 
ing pan. The girl may ape with a sharp 
scratch of a claw, particularly if she should 
happen to wear a cross Or a crucifix. 
Canadian rustics never answer ‘* Entrez,” 
when a knock is heard at the door; they 
invariably respond “ Ouvrez.” This is 
founded upon an old legend of a young 
woman who replied “ Entrez” to such a 
summons, when the devil came in and car- 
ried her off. 


Feeding Horses. 


How often one has noticed in passing 
along a street where horses are fed, the 
struggles of some horse with his head ina 
wooden bucket or an old canvas bag trying 
to get his feed, tossing his head in a frantic 
manner and often spilling more than a third 
of his oats into the gutter. Do we know or 
even stop to think what is the matter? or 
what cruelty is being inflicted upon the 
poor animal? 

If people who keep and feed horses will 
only give the matter of feeding a little 
thought they will readily see it is to their 
advantage that their horses get all the feed 
that is intended for them; but this is im- 
possible when the feeding is done with the 
ordinary bag. Mr. E. D. Bean, who has in- 
vented what is called the Perfection Feed 
Bag,was led to invent the same by having his 
attention called to a horse eating from a 
wooden bucket, weighing nine pounds when 
empty. Upon investigation it was found 
that three fertilizer bags were crowded into 
the bucket around the horse’s head, to pre- 
vent his throwing out the oats in his strug- 
gles for air. This set him to thinking — 
can a bag be made so that a horse can 
breathe with it on, while eating as freely as 
he could without it and at the same time 
get all the oats without the loss of even one 
— and he solved the problem by inventing 
the Perfection Feed Bag. This bag is made 
of canvas and galvanized iron, and is virtu- 
ally two bags, one inside the other, both 
connected to the galvanized iron bottom, 
with space between the two for the grain, 
which drops through into the basin, or bot- 
tom ; the forward end of which hasa screen 
that is opposite and close to the horse’s 
nostrils. The rear or other end of the basin, 
oblong in shape and deeper than the screen 
end, is directly under the horse’s mouth, 
filled with oats, about one inch deep, that 
never comes in contact with the screen. 
Gormandizing, slobbering, or breathing in 
the oats is out of the question. 

It is about the weight of the ordinary 
feed bag, not as deep, and will average 
about three inches broader. The bottom 
| can never become wet and foul; every oat 
comes down into the basin while the horse 
is feeding. It can be filled with oats and car- 
ried very compact. It cannot upset. It 





Then he backed out the full width of the 


veranda, and running, threw his weight so! are locked in, it is impossible to lose one 


will out-wear two ordinary bags. The 





out. If the subject of feeding horses were 
looked into, it would be found that it is for 
the want of air and oats that causes the 
horse to throw his head up. The Perfec- 
tion Bag remedies this, because it furnishes 
both. Price $2.00 and for sale by the Arling- 
ton Feed Bag Co., 15 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass. 


Travel via the Savannah Line. 


To those who have already visited Savan- 
nah in past seasons it is unnecessary to 
point out, much less to dwell upon, the 
many points of interest which will outlast 
the season of the most industrious sight- 
seer. To those who have not spent a winter 
in Savannah this suggestion is made: take 
the steamers of the New England & Sa- 
vannah Steamship Company, t ve Savannah 
Line, which sail every Thursday from Bos- 
ton for Savannah direct, making connec- 
tion with the Plant System for Florida and 
all points South. 


Defective Vision. 


Nothing is of greater importance than 
the eyesight. If you experience difficulty 
in reading, or discerning clearly objects at 
a distance procure a pair of properly fitted 
glasses. Mr. Leslie Millar, room 214 
Phillips Building, 120 Tremont street, gives 
his personal attention to everv case. Mr. 
Millar’s experience as a member of the 
well-known firms of Widdefield & Co, and 
Wm. K. Millar & Co. is a sufficient guaran 
tee of his knowledge and ability as an opti- 
cal expert. 


Why throw away your money for every 
new cough syrup, when you can buy that 
standard remedy Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup? 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WinsLow’s SooruHina Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
for Diarrhea. Twenty-Five «ents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WInsLow’s 
SooTHina SyYRvupP. 


remedy 





Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusei Oil. 


NOT soldin bulk orby measure, Always in Sealed 
bottles, Bewareofi mitations and refilled bottles, 

SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels- 

LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature. 

CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 








India, Turkish, Persian 
Rugs & Carpets, 


Antique and Modern, all varietiesand sizes. 


India and Turkish Portieres. 
Antique and Modern. 


Canton Mattings. 


INDIA CLOTHS. 


Cashmere Mallida, Pushmena, Puttoo, Camel’s 
Hair, FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 





Japanese Cotton Rugs and Carpets. 
JAPANESE JUTE RUGS AND CARPETS, 
India Rampore Chudda Shawls. 


New invoices East India, Turkish and China 
goods constantly arriving. 


Rugs repaired by skilled Armenian workmen. 


Arthur Willams, Jr, & Co, 


IMPORTERS. ESTABLISHED 1878, 
81 FRANKLIN STREET. 
Corner of Arch St, 





Street Floor. 








OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
~—s waste, gormandizing, slobberin , breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the h ;less ex- 
nsive than others and never getsfoul. The 
orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 
ents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
ont with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 





| cover has a spring catch, and when the oats 











Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 


INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 
First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages, We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 


Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 
Building, to look over our plans and list of 
high-class property. 


near corner 
Milk Street., 
Boston, 
Mass. 


320 & 321 JOHN 

HANCOCK BUILD 

ING, 178 DEVON- 
SHIRE S8t., 

35 Federal St. 





ESTABLISHED 1708. BY OALEB LeBOSQUET. 


LeBOSQUET BROS. 





KELLY & CO., 





Eiatters, 





22 Province Street, near Bromfield 8t. 
BOSTON. 
HATS MADE TO ORDER, 
Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 
and 


Re-trimmed in the latest Style. 





REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


Made from an old one. 








family bas 
Plater selis readily. 





15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 
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Mutual Life Insurance (0. 


OF BOSTON 


For the Year Ending Dec, 31,1893. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on Mortgages 
State, County and City Bonds 1,651,378 ‘8 
Railroad Bonds. 780,057.83 
Railroad Stock 44,922.74 
Bank Stock. 58,203.00 
Bonds and Stock of other Corporations, 149,047.50 
Real Estate, 1, 164,188.06 
Loans on Collateral and on Company's 


922.992 9 
$1,922,902 % 


Policies, 183,529.00 
Premium Notes, 74,372,090 
Cash in Banks and Office, 117,070.13 
Agents’ Balances and Printing Piant, 8,970.56 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, 
Outstanding Premiums on Policies, 


ete., net, 


119, 141,16 


125,700.11 





Gross Assets per books $5,801,773. 28 


Market Value of Investments below cost, 3,885.45 





$5,797,887 8&3 


LIABILITIES. 


Death Claimsand Endowments in 
process of adjustment, 

Dividends due and not called for, 

Premiums paid in advance, etc., 


Gross Assets—Market Value, 


$38,600.00 
17,136.49 
69,332.63 
$123,129.12 
$5, 186,282.00 
486,476.71 





Total Liabilities, 


Premium Reserve, 
Surplus, 


New Insurance written during 1893. 
$40,414,497.00 
Inorease in Surplus During 
BERS 5 oe 


Increase in Ledger Assets 
During 1893 . . . 


Increase in Gross Assets 
During 1893... ., 
Increase in Income During 


We 4G 8. 6 Ss 


Increase in Amount of Out- 
standing Insurance in 
18938... . . . + 10,762,384.00 


$65,575.62 
677,499.31 
727,869.54 


602,570.80 


This Company is now writing more insurance 
than any Life Company in New England. 

It issues a policy almost free from restrictions 
having cash and paid up values as provided by 
the laws of Massachusetts. 

A Specimen policy will be sent to any person 
filling the form below and mailing it to the 
company. 


Kind of insurance desired........ 


Amuunt, §.... Age.. 


Address... 


LESLIE MILLAR 


120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON. 


Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co. 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co, 


HORT-HAN D Send for Catolog of 
and 


Books helps 

ELF-TAUCHT for self-instruction 

by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO.,CINCINNATI,O, 








A DAY WITH SAVAGES. 





Never satisfied with ordinary activity or 
common adventures, writes Edward Eggles- 
ton in Harper’s Magazine, George was 
accustomed to employ green trappers to 
work by the month under his direction; 
then, pushing beyond the usual line of trap- 
ping into the Yankton country, he would 
establish a camp out of the way of Indian 
haunts, and distribute his men up and 
down the streams to trap. During the 
winter of 1858-9 he planted his camp on 
Devil’s Lake, a large Pody water in what is 
now northeastern Dakota. 

A Sioux chief of the Yankton tribe, 
whose Indian name signifies “old man,” 
heard that the adventurous handcart-drawer 
was trapping at that point, and fitted out 
an oxpeditian for the purpose of robbing 
him, partly perhaps under pretext of vindi- 
cating a Yankton claim to ariparian owner- 
ship in all the musk-rat and otter that pad 
dled in the streams of that country, but 
influenced still more strongly by an Indian's 
love of plunder 

It was a bright winter morning, and 
George had followed an elk six miles 
through the snow. — He had just shot it. 
and was stripping off his coat, when he saw 
an Indian scalp-lock rising above the top of 
a little knoll. He threw himself into a 
thicket, put his hand on his bullet pouch, 
and found by touch, without counting, that 
there were fifteen bullets in it, while thir- 
teen Indians soon came into view 

“Is The-Man -that-draws-the - Handcart 
here ?” asked one of the Indians, for they 
knew Northrup’s aim too well to approach 
without caution. 

“lf any man comes one step nearer,” 
cried George, in the Dakota tongue, “ until 
I know whether this is a war party or not, 
I will shoot him.” 

One of the Indians fired off both barrels 
of his gun into the air, which was a pledge 
of peaceful intentions, but it put George 
under the necessity of emptying his gun 
ind trusting to the uncertainties of Indian 
good faith, or of accepting battle with the 
odds of thirteen to one. Slipping the cap 
from one barrel, George ran out and fired 
one barrel of his gun, bringing the hammer 
down on the capless tube of the other, as 
though that barrel were empty. He was 
now virtually a prisoner, but ~ dexterously 
replaced the other cap and kept a good 
hold on his gun. Heafterward managed 
to load the empty barrel without attracting 
attention. 

He understood perfectly the Indian plan 
They knew that any attempt to take the 
life of a man with so sure an eye and quick 
a hand as George’s would probably cost 
some Indian his hfe. They meant to detain 
him on some pretext while a detachment 
should plunder his camp, guarded only by 
inexperienced men. 

The boldest way was the only one. After 
standing in the Indian camp awhile he con- 
fronted the chief and said, quietly, “ I’m 
going home,” immediately turning about 
and taking the trail that led to his camp. 
The savages were nonplussed by the sud- 
denness of the movement, and they fell into 
line behind Northmup. At every step of 
that six miles George expected a rifle ball 
from behind. 

Guns, provisions, furs, were scattered 
about the trapper’s camp in confusion; if 
the Indians on their arrival should find 
things so, the camp would be utterly 
stripped. George tried again what virtue 
there might be in impudence. Turning to 
the old chief, when they came in sight of 
the eamp, he said: 

“Old-Man, my men are green; they do 
not know that you are coming in friendship ; 
if you go in now, they might fire on you. 
Wait here until I go and tell them that you 
are friends.” 

In fact, George feared nothing so little 
as that his men would shoot. But the 
Indians were deceived, and with a “ Ho!” 
of approval, the Sioux consented to remain 
until their welcome should be assured. 
When they reached the camp, George had 
everything in order, the things all under 
guard, and the Indians saw themselves out- 
witted. 

There were thirteen savages to six or 
seven white men; but Indians like to keep 
their own skins whole, and to attack so 
vigilant a man as Northrup was dangerous. 
George overheard them disputing which 
should have his rifle. 

“Where is your gun?” he demanded of 
one of his men. 

“ The Indians are sitting on it and I can- 
not get it.” 

George walked up to the row of Indians 
who had taken the gun in this tentative 
and diplomatic manner, and, eyeing them 
sternly, he seized the stock of the gun, 
whereupon the cowed savages rose up, and 
he returned the gun to the man and ordered 
him to hold on to it. 

The crisis came at last. There was of 
flour but thirty-seven pounds in the camp, 
carefully hoarded against extremity. To 
George's consternation he found that Old- 
Man had seized it, while his frightened 
men did not dare offer assistance. North- 
rup walked directly up to the place where 





the chief sat with the sack of flour by his 
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side, and laying hold of it, started off. 

“Stop!” cried the Indian, getting to his 
feet. “ Man-that-draws-the-Handcart, bring 
back my flour !” 

George turned about, and with a gesture 
of that cool dramatic kind which so 
impresses a savage, he opened the breast 
of his coat and said, 

“ Old-Man, if you want to kill me, shoot, 
but you shall not take away my food and 
leave me to starve.” 

“ Then,” said the chief, fiercely, “ Man- 
that-draws-the-Handcart, you shall go 
south.” 

The Dakota tribes believe that the soul, 
driven out of the body, journeys off to the 
south, and “to go south” is, among the 
Sioux, the favorite euphemism for death. 
George looked unflinchingly at the chief, 
and said: 

“Very well, Old-Man, I will go south, 
then. But if I go south you have got to go 
also, and just as many more as! can take 
with me. But you first.” 

At this the chief quailed. He saw that 
he was hostage for the good behavior of 
his whole party, and, indeed, Northrup had 
given orders that if a movement towards an 
attack were made by any Indian, the chief 
should be killed first. The Indians at last 
succeeded in stealing an old flintlock mus- 
ket and a bag of pemmican, with which 
they made off. As soon as they were gone, 
George pushed off to a grove far out on 
the open prairie, which grove he had 
reason to think the Indians were not ac 
quainted with. 





Houghton, /Slifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Jack 
and Other Tales. 


A Protegee of Hamilin’s, 


By Bret HARTER, 16m0, $1.25. 

A new volume of Mr. Harte’s inimitable 
stories nearly all relating to California and the 
West 


The Rousing of Mrs. Potter, and 
and Other Stories. 


By GERTRUDE SMITH. 16 mo, $1.25. - 

A pretty book of fresh, vigorous, readable 
stories, some of which have appeared in The 
Century and other periodicals. Several of them 
are Western in scene and characters, some art 
located in New England, and one in italy. 


A Symphony of the Spirit. 

Complied by Groror 8. MERRIAM, author 
of “The Story of William and Lucy Smith,” 
etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

Mr. Merriam has gathered here, for the con 
solation of those who have lost dear friends, 
some threescore poems of faith and_ uplifting 
thought from Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning. 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Mat- 
thew and Edwin Arnold, and others. 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter 


Scott. 

With a fine Steel Portrait of Scott and an 
Autographic Plan of Abbotsford. 2 vols. 8vo, 
xilt top, $6.00 She 

“In perusing these fascinating pages we 
seem to live Sir Walter's life over again along 
with him.”—London Telegraph. 


Twenty Years at Sea. 


By Freperic STANHOPE HILL. 16mo, $1.00 
“We can commend this book as one of the 
best sea tales recently issued, and a worthy suc 
cessor of the classic book of Dana[{* Two Years 
before the Mast’ }."— New York Evening Post 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Houghton, [lifflin & Co., 


BOSTON. 


Why Pay Rent? 


When you can buy a house 


om A 


Newton Highlands, 


on same terms, 

two minutes’ walk 
from Depot, Electric 
cars and Post Office. 


A FEW CHOICE LOTS left on easy terms 
and 25 per cent below actual value for this 
month. Call or write, 


Cc. P. DELANEY, 


Sent, post-paid by 





504 Exchange Bid’g, 53 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


Commonwealth Publishing Co. 

The Annual Meeting of the Commonwealth 
Publishing Company will be held at the office of 
said Company, No. 120 Tremont Street, Room 
628, at 3.30 o'clock in the afternoon, Monday, 
February 5, 1894, for the election of officers and 
for the transaction of such other business as 
may legally come before said meeting. 

Frepericx E. Goopricn, Clerk. 


FLORIDA 


ALL POINTS SOUTH 


New England & Savannall Steamship Co., 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf, Boston. a, 
3P.M. Notransfer at New York. For tickets 
rates and all information apply to RICHARD. 
SON & BARNARD, Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave., 
A. DeW. Sampson, 306 Vashington St., and A. 
P. Lane, 268 Washington Street, Boston. 


STOP PAYING RENT 


Y no can arrange with os this month for 





ne of our beautifal new 


HOUSES 
$3,000 to $6,000 EACH 


Yo be comple'e April Ist, with Electric 
Light, Porcelain Bath, and every modern 
convenience at 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


two minutes from the Albany Station and 
E'eetric Cars and in a select neighborhood, 
on terms 


SAME AS RENT. 


Invest $5 8 Week Now 


and control a $500 Lot adjoining ove of 
th-se new houses. Sure to advance 30 
per cent. in the Spring. 


INVESTIGATE. 


EDGAR W. FOSTER, sowie 





If You Want the Best Paper Read The 
Springfield Republican, 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Newspapers multiply. There are many kinds. 
and they are of every degree of merit. 1HE 
*PRISGFIELD REPUBLICAN aims and 
claims to be in the foremost rank in quality and 
character. It has maintained its position at 
the front through a long period of years. It was 
never stronger or better than it is at present, 
never more firmly established in public con- 
fidence and support. Its motto is, “All the 
News and the Truth About It,” and its leading 
purpose is to serve the public interest, 

Tet REPUBLICANS several editons, Daily 
Sunday, Weekly, are all edited and arranged 
with intelligent care and discrimination to meet 
the special wants of their readers, Space is not 
wasted in cheap and unsubstantial sensations, 
but current events are recorded and illuminated 
with a due regard for their relative importance 
and interest. The editorial and literaay depart 
ments of the paper are conducted with marked 
ability and have given it a world-wide reputa 
OTHE SUNDAY and WEEKLY REPUBL'- 
CAN are especially rich in miscellaneous read- 
ing and are excellent journals for the homes of 
New Englanders both on their native heath an 
abroad. 


DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, 
$8 a year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 
WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 
All subscribtions are payable strictly in a4- 
vance. Sample Copies free. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, a 12-page 


paper, will be sent free for one month, to any 
one who wishes to try it. 





Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 





COUNTRY BOARD. 


A lady seeks permanent board in a pleasant 
country town, at a reasonable rate. 


Address, XiX, at this office. 
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\ow York & New England 
RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.’ New York 











































The Famous ‘‘White Train’ 


aaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays. 
et Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


Coaches 
» First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 
TICKET OFFICES, 


Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


New York: 353 Broadway, 
7 Grand Central Station. 


x for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


) F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


BB NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cost OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





| AIR: MATTRESS. 
only perfect bed made. Indorsed 4 hysicians. | 
Manufacturéd and Tf eharn: oe LITAN | 
AIK GOODS COMPANY,7 TEMPLE PLACE | 
BIBLIA: | 
o 
Devoted to Biblical, Classical a.:d Oriental 
Archeology. 


Dec. 31, 1892. ...923,026.000.61 
TIBS.....00ss000005 20,697, 281.67 

$2,328,768 .04 
yYLIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
&.ued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are d upon all 
policies. Every policy has ¢ thereon. the 
cash surrender and ee ee values to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets rates anc values |for any age sent 
on application to the Company's Uffice. | 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D,. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
8, F; TRULL,*Seeretary. 
wha. B. TURNER, Asset. Sec. 


Sewing Machines. 


%30.00 CASH. 

9 $15.00 INSTALMENTS, buys any of the 
strictly Migh Grade Sewing ac +ex- 
cept Davis. $19.50 buys any ofthe Meatum 

arade of Machines, suchas vorite, Avon, 

Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 08 buys the 

Cee my ey te stock hn 

any re ouse in New England. Oi 

Needles and Repairs for all Machines. , 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. #1 Hayward Pl., Boston 


Dr. George kang, 


Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON. 


Falling Hair, Baldness, Etc., Cured. 


‘iss M. Mullins of Newton says : 
ac For over two years I 
he f ling oat eal ae 
but all tone avail. atten 
’r. George Lang’s scientific 
calp affections, and after onl 


~ ‘atment my hak : 
na tees Se A 4, g has tne wonderfully 


“@ Ward & Bigelow 
SILVER PLATE CO, 

of Gold and Silver Plating 
And Repairing 


Of all kinds of Holl6w Ware, such as 
ke Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 
tter Dishes, Salvers, etc. 
ves, Forks and Spoons. 


\EW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


17 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS 
LIABILE 
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Address, R, 


ve been troubled with 
a a many remedies, | 
) 


one month's | 


Experience in Selling, Ma: ng and Renting 
| one aoe 


Also Table | 


experienced in institu- 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
ROOM 12. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


Building Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US. 


AIR MATTRESS. 














If you want health and comfort, on the 


Absolutely pure, and the 


The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 





Morphine 
to 
DR. J. 





abit Cured i 
ogay till cured. 
Lebanon.Ohio, 











JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 














Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant and 
nd for Price List. 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


|5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 


’ 


| Boston 





| in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
/ be $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture ; substantial 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; located 
on the best streets, surrounded by nousse of the 
. most refined and agreeable may ge cool in sum- 
| mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam and 


electric cars; meee to arg feet i me - 
ne ing in value, very e 
cash A ' red to purchase these delightful 


homes, and mortgages =o paponene sae 
ay run for a long time ata very low ie § 
| HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sq., Room 6, Boston. 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 
THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interesvs of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 
Anaual Subscription 25 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & Co., 
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REAL ESTATE 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


357 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Send 10 centsin stamps for tlustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 





Near the Myopia Mant Cin». 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for elght or more Roress, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story honse, 6 rooms, 


finished in white wood, 9 fect studded on first 
floor, > feet above, pinzza, coat $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6447 feet, with voung 


fruit trees. 


Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 


Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from | astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock weet can be gath- 
ered for dressinz, rich soil, cute 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x48, sheds, ete.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property . 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
$0 head stock, milk soll at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 


aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, pained 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. rice 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. ~ 


Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 
—, 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cuts 25 tons 

ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
good condition, aqueduct wafer, 2-story brick 

ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 ani sheda, five 
shade trees. Price $4,500, }; cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Warbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x80. Price $1,000, 
% cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. H, 


Gord home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choloe fruit in yerenen, wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2.story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, plagza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm with on* of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Waldwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 
oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
000 worth apples sold in one sea-on, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 30 head stock, enouy 
wood for home use, bulldingsin good repair, pure 
running water from spring on.a bill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built »y the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, too! house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, i 
story house, i1 roome, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, w shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. &., % mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, open fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. Frice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sel', good soll, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
targe old fashioned house, barn with running 
water, assessed for $2,840. Il’rice only $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 14% miles from 
station, dark rich soi], cuts 40 tons hay, milk soli 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms ard bath 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, bari: 
60x40,shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,00 
cash. 


Scituate Harbor. 


Cottage nvar the sea, 5 rooms and open room for 
810 ,asit needs some repairs we can offer 11 
for $400, $200 down, a sligtt expense will make » 
pleasant summer home. 

Northrield. 


Handsome vise residence, new 2-story house 

with tower (see photo.) 138 rooms and bath, ho 

and cold water or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet lony 

from 7 to 10 feet wile, house finished in quartere: 

oak and whitewood, cost $10000. Price, $3 000 

cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 
Village Residence. 

Wilmingtop, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-etory 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, cla) boarded 
and painted, both in good condition, garden ot 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 

Malden. 

Will exchange for 4 small farm, near Faulkner 
station, ip wa 4 new house, 6 roo. s,4,)50 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa: m. 

Sixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cow: and 4 horses, 
enough frait for home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, hou‘e 9 rooms, new st ble, 
cost $1,600, 36x54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 
only $2.500, $500 cash. Apyply to G. H. Place, 
bo oT Waskingto Cc. kK. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 


4g cash. 


Co., "57 W ton St. 
Malden. 
Near Faulkner station pearty new 
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DR. JAKGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
'Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 











InfLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) > 





KETTERER’S HOTEL 
168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 





Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
' the Capital. 





The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters, 


RIGHT IRON FIRE HSCAPEHS. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRDST., 


(Madison Square.) £ 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 











Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards; Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. r 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. | 








BAY STATE HOUSE. 
Ranking ear as ae Hotels in 
New Eng)-nd. 


Passenger Elevator, Well Purnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. : 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Boston Veterinary Hospital— 





HORSES, Bu \ Ae . | | | t tn) Ambulance for mov\v 
$1.50 per day. li | , Wi ae Lj rt ; ing sick or disabled 
| ol ft | ig Horses or Cattle 
DOGS 4" CATS, t i i ) ; ae 2. i ie  — On call at all hours. 
5Oc. per day. bat ai 4 : | E 3 dass ; day or night. 


i 


Animals called tor when ¢ SURGEONS: iA , ra_&. (ut visits made at anv til 


aie 


549 ALBANY STREET, Cor. of Dedham. TELEPHONE “992 Tremont.” 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS.—XXth Century Club Memorial. This Number. 


— 
Asesqr’y e3e(1o0 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


3 February, 1894. Price, 5 Cents. 
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Thomas O'Callahan & Co. 








At Less Than Cost for 60 Days. 


eo 
> 





We have marked many of our FALL 


STYLES in Carpets and Rugs at about 


half price to close during the dull months 


of January and February. Our reason for 
doing this is to make room for the NEW 
SPRING PATTERNS about to arrive. 


A Few Prices: 


Smith’s Best Moquettes at 75c. per yard. 
Five-Frame Brussels at 75c. per yard. 

Ten-wire Tapestries at 57 1-2c. per yard, 
Best Ingrains (all wool) at 50c, per yard. 


Thomas OGallaghan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


Hish Class Tailoring. 


C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Latest Fabrics {satel tata» 


Soft Vicunas for Outaway Dress. 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 
(FORMERLY Witt ¥.  D. SOMERS.) 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST C0... 


: PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000 
HAS REMOVED ‘EO 


_ 60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 
CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


“THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS.| § 














Se ee arr 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


~ On and atter Nov. 27, 1893. 


; LEAVE BOSTON fee ORE 
CAUSEWAY S REET, FOR THE 


a: Lapa casein 25g for Troy | 
5 ER PARLOR CAR for | 





ie gga with Sleep- | 


BELLOWS FALLS. BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8.00 4.8 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 


pn 


“GOLD HEART 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association, 
- Grand Forks, No. Dakota, Jamzs V. Goprrey, 
‘ _ smccoigh eens 708 Chamber of Commence, 
Boston, Mass. 


3.00 P: P. M. yACCOMMODATION to Rut. | 


240 wed 7.00 p. NIGHT EXPRESS. 


Time-Tables and further information on ap- 
a. 





CARPETS 
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Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 





Hiave Been Sold. 


WHITE IS KING 


Before you buy, find some hap 
the Whi be ask them how they 
answer will come: 


THE WHITE 1S KING. 
White Sewing Machine Ro. 


511 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


India, Turkish, Persian 
Rugs & Carpets, 


Antique and Modern, all varieties and sizes. 


Mike it. and. it, and fe 





India and Turkish Portieres. 
Antique and Modern. 


Canton Mattings. 


INDIA CLOTHS. 


Cashmere Mallida, Pushmena, Puttoo, Camel’s 
Hair, FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 





Japanese Cotton Rugs and Carpets. 
JAPANESE JUTE RUGS AND CARPETS. 


India Rampore Chudda Shawls. 


New invéices East =. Turkish and China 
goods constantly arriv 


Rugs repaired by aia Armenian workmen. 


Arthur Willams, Jr, & Co, 


IMPORTERS. ESTABLISHED 1878, 


81 FRANKLIN STREET. 
Street Floor, Corner of Arch St, 


TRUSSES. 
Fen Hees 


Fitting THE MOsT SA TISFAC- 











TORY IN USE. 


DR. PHELPS, 


20 Tremont Si., Under Boston Museum, 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 








ACCOMMODATION for Troy ) 
P. M. IY. EXPRESS, with Sleep. | 
icago. ; 


10.304; ALM. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor | | 
| 


asa ead bhafe hy and Lend » Hand office $ Hamilton 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 





| J. B. BRYANT UPHOLSTERER 


m1 Tremont St, 





Matland and encerd Sq. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


EPWARD E. Pai WM, H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25ets. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 





St., 





and ee aes + | 


Fine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


I take pleasure in inf 
and we public in oom 


Castom Tailoring Establishment 


IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET 
Just below State Street. 
Where I am prepared to to do Pine Tailor- 
ipg in all its branches, at prices reason- 
able for first-class work. I have pur- 
chased for cash,a full line of 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens 
Suitable for Fall and Winter wear. 

Having been in the Wholesale Woolen 
and Trimming business for several years. 
my experience will, I trust, be of advantage 
to my customers. I have seoured the 
services of Mr. S. C. NORTHROP, 
well known in Boston as a first-class cut- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring. | 
trust that I shall be favored with a liberal! 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
giving satisfaction in every partioular, to 
merit its continuance. 

JOS. D. ELMS. 


Special Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 


vALExc SCE), 





my friends 
hat I have 
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oust qiaintaden 3 a mene on Sewtey "] pune 
lence excel rh ica ee v 
NR RUA ga mond ten THREE AND 
ARTEE THOUSAND double column 
octave pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE voLumMss, filled With the ripest 
thought of 
The Abilest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tuk Livinc Ace will present 
in convenient form a complete compilation of the 
Sout choicest therature; “Encyclopedic in its 
Character, C eness end Com- 
representing “every department of 
Eaoutes and Progress. 





Serial Stories of Exceptional Interest. 

Manette Andrey — A pag te of ed during the 

Reign a Térror, Prench of Paul Per- 
ret, wi — with the fees issue of the 
Series, January ist. 

E , the noted 


rnst 
German novelist, wil be begun in an early issue. 
Other translations will follow. 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Tre 
ee Gee He ree and a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the U. S is is the best, and the only 

two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 
For $9.00, Tue Livine Ace for: and the 
Memoirs of Philip H. ,U.S.A. 

, marbled edges, bound in halj seal. 

prices given above include postage on TH: 


aa No library is complete without them. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


aq To all New Subscribers for the year 1594, 

remitti before way 1, the weekly numbers 
| of 1893 the receipt of their subscrip- 
| tions will be sent i 


Published Weekly at $8.00 per year, free of 
postage. 
Sample copies of Tux Livinc Acz, 15c. each. 





S@ Rates-for clubbing THs Livinec Ace with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Apprsss LITTELL & CO., 


31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Ohe Good. Turn. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 
EDWARD RYSREET HALE. 





The story is given to the public for t¢ 
‘first time in form. It is daint:) 
| bound in white and gold, and will mac 
| a most welcome Holiday. remembrance 


PRICE, 30 cents. 
| J, STILMAN SMITH & O0., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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